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CUMULATIVE 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


The Fund is invested in the ordinary shares of the best British industrial 
companies. 





The Distinctive feature of the Cumulative Investment Trust is the provision 
for reserve fund accumulation: five-sixths of the income received during 
each distribution period is distributed to Unit-holders. The balance is 
added to the Trust Fund, thus increasing the capital and the earning power 
of the Trust. Owing to the favourable yield now obtainable on high-class 
ordinary stocks, the anticipated rate of distribution nevertheless is £4 9s. 6d. 
per cent. per annum gross, at current Unit price, after providing for reserve. 


A second feature of the Trust, which will appeal to professional advisers, 
is the careful selection of the underlying securities. The Managers are of 
the opinion that no security has been included which is not unquestionably 
first-class. It is believed, thus, to meet every requirement of stockbrokers 
and bankers who require a thoroughly sound investment to recommend to 
their clients. 


£100 invested in 1912 in the thirty-seven largest dividend-paying companies in 
the different fields of British industry, and managed on the lines of this Trust, 
would at the end of 1937 have been worth upwards of £258. Without reserve 
fund accumz)ation it would have been worth £214. 


Trustees :— 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


Units may be bought and sold through any Stockbroker or Bank. Current price (Apr. 26) 16/9. 

A descriptive booklet may be obtained from any Stockbroker or Bank, The Trustees, or from 

the Managers : 

ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 
Chairman: Hartley Withers, 


165 MOORGATE, LONDON E.C.2. (NATional 4931) 
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GOVERNESSES’ 


58 VICTORIA STREET 





WOMEN 


Do you realise how much is owed to 
Governesses? They have both the task 
of teaching the young and of moulding 
their character. They deny themselves 
much and make great sacrifices, often 
bearing also the burden of their own 


family cares. 


Do you wonder tkey can save little, and 
that old age finds them in poverty? 
Please help the G.B.I. to make their 
latter days heppy. 


BENEVOLENT 


| INSTITUTION 


LONDON, S.W.1 
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EF... there—by gad,sir !—I shall find golf, tennis, squash, bowls, 
swimming pool, gymnasium, sun lounges, dancing, cinema and 
entertainments ALL included in the terms AND the hotel! What 
food ! What wines ! Mind you look after the Empire till get back ! 
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IDEAL HOLIDAYS 


| The ARANDORA STAR is outstanding amongst Cruising 
Liners. Equipped and staffed solely for this purpose — the year 
round she follows the sun on health and pleasure cruises, 
Luxurious comfort, cheerful entertainment, sports and ido. 


| ARANDORA STAR 


The World’s most delightful cruising liner 


JUNE 2 To Palermo, Athens, Gallipoli, Constantinople, 
Rhodes, Malta, Algiers. 21 DAYS from 37 GNS. 


JUNE 2 4 To Kiel Canal, Bornholm, Zoppot, Copenhagen, 
Oslo and Norwegian Fjords. 13 DAYS from 22 GNS. 


JULY 8 To Faroes, Iceland, Land of the Midnight Sun, 


Great Ice Barrier, Spitzbergen and Norwegian Fjords. 
20 DAYS from 34 GN5. 


JULY 29 To Oslo, Mandal, 


Bergen. 


Norwegian Fjords and 
13 DAYS from 22 GNS. 


Write for full 1939 Programme. 


BLUE STAR 


LINE 


3, LOWER REGENT STREET, S.W.! 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester and Agents. 





Whitehall 2266 
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CONSCRIPTION FOR PEACE 


OUNTRIES which enter into far-reaching commitments 

abroad, as this country has done with the general con- 
sent of its people, must possess the means to honour 
the commitments if called on. That is the case for the 
measure of conscription announced by the Prime Minister 
on Wednesday. Conscription is alien to the spirit and 
tradition of Britain, but the place it holds in the life of 
countries like France and Switzerland, Holland and Den- 
mark, disposes of any idea that it is undemocratic. So far 
as it involves compulsion it limits individual freedom, as 
well as being gravely uneconomic, and except in circum- 
stances that make its adoption imperative, a country is happy 
that can avoid recourse to it, whatever be its value as an 
instrument of discipline and morale. Mr. Chamberlain 
clearly took that view when he limited the application of 
the measure to a period of three years, with the provision 
that it might be rescinded even before that if international 
conditions warranted. Conscription is not being adopted 
as a permanent feature of the national life. 

The merit claimed, and on the whole justly, for the new 
measure is that it is better calculated than any other demon- 
stration we could give to reassure our friends in Europe 
and to impress potential foes. That is a matter of capital 
importance ; it may turn the scale between war and peace ; 
and the Prime Minister did well to insist that this, like 
every military measure Great Britain is taking today, is 
being taken with the aim first and foremost of averting war, 
and only secondly of achieving victory if war comes. The 
wisdom of the speed with which the Government has moved 
is doubtful. The abandonment of the voluntary system is 
a momentous step for ourselves, but it may be questioned 
Whether the Prospective addition of 200,000 men to our 
forces some six or nine months hence will so deeply impress 
Herr Hitler that it was imperative to bring conscription 
into being before his Reichstag speech, particularly when 


that meant sacrificing all hope of introducing the Cénscrip- 
tion Bill as an agreed measure. 

That is the most serious aspect of the situation. Labour 
is known to be radically opposed to compulsory military 
service, the Prime Minister has repeatedly pledged him- 
self not to introduce conscription in peace-time, and by any 
rational interpretation of the English language this is peace- 
time ; at any rate, it is no less so than a month ago, when the 
pledge was last repeated ; not only are we not at war, but 
we still hope to avoid war. For that reason it was of the first 
importance that Mr. Chamberlain should use every en- 
deavour to carry Labour with him in his new departure, 
instead of confronting it with the Cabinet decision as a fait 
accompli. A breach in the national unity will be a heavy 
price to pay for the addition to our military strength, and it 
is to be hoped that Labour, which has undoubtedly ground 
for complaint, will in spite of that realise the duty of accept- 
ing a measure which arises logically and directly out of the 
foreign policy which Labour has consistently advocated. 
M. Blum has put that to his British colleagues very cogently. 

The measure itself is wise and moderate. Its operation 
is limited in time to three years ; it applies only to men be- 
tween 20 and 21, and they will only be called up gradually 
as they can be trained and equipped ; the flow of volunteers 
of other ages into the Territorials will therefore not be 
affected, and most of the conscripts after their six months’ 
service will become Territorials for another three years and 
six months. There will be “conscription of wealth ” in the 
form of a further limitation of the profits of armament firms, 
and for conscientious objectors work of national importance 
will be substituted by permission of special tribunals, which 
will, it may be hoped, discharge their difficult task with some 
sympathy and imagination. In making the fundamental de- 
parture of imposing conscription in peace-time we may 
claim justly that it is conscription not for war but for peace. 
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NEWS 


EGOTIATIONS aiming at the construction of a Peace 

Front in Europe have been progressing in London, 
Moscow and Paris, but little indication has been given of 
the results achieved. There can be no doubt that the con- 
versations in London with the Rumanian Foreign Minister, 
M. Gafencu (who had just come through an interview with 
Herr Hitler unscathed), have been highly satisfactory. We 
have given Rumania our guarantee, we are negotiating a 


trade agreement with her, and her part is to do what is 


possible to facilitate a general defence agreement in Eastern 
Europe between herself, Russia, Poland and the Balkan 
Entente States. The achievement of that depends on the 
Russo-British discussions at Moscow, which develop slowly 
but hopefully, but will hardly come to fruition till the return 
of the Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs,. M Potemkin, 
from Ankara, where he is in contact with the Turkish Presi- 
dent and Foreign Minister. If Yugoslavia is forced definitely 
into the Axis group, and Bulgaria refuses colJaboration with 
Rumania and Greece, the hope of a united peace front in- 
cluding the Balkan States will be shattered, and the Balkan 
peninsula may once more be the danger-point of Europe. 
But Russia, Poland, Rumania and Turkey, if they succeed 
in reaching a firm agreement (which would mean the 
abandonment of suspicions of Russia by Rumania and 
Poland), will be a very formidable combination, particularly 
with such naval support as Britain and France could provide. 
* * * * 


The Reply to Mr. Roosevelt 


Surmise as to the probable content of any speech by Herr 
Hitler is completely profitless, and the prospect that repre- 
sentations by Sir Nevile Henderson would materially influ- 
ence the Reichstag utterance of the 28th was always extremely 
meagre. The reasons for the British Ambassador’s sudden 
return have not been disclosed—it pretty certainly was not 
the mere routine affair that the Prime Minister suggested 
in the House of Commons—and till it is known precisely 
what the intention was judgement must be suspended on its 
wisdom. The first effects of the Ambassador’s return were 
not fortunate. It was regarded as a recurrence to the 
“appeasement” policy, and when Sir Nevile Henderson 
desired to see Herr von Ribbentrop, Herr von Ribbentrop 
found himself too much occupied entertaining the Yugoslav 
Foreign Minister. The United States Government appears 
to have been better advised in deferring a decision regarding 
its Ambassador’s return till after the Reichstag speech. 
Whatever else that utterance may contain, great play is 
evidently to be made with the replies of the small States 
which have been solemnly asked whether they had any fear of 
attack by Germany. Even Holland, which has been reinforc- 
ing its frontier, calling up reservists and preparing to check 
an invading army by opening its dykes, has felt constrained 
to answer No. Why certain British papers should have 
described a meaningless and childish artifice (bearing all 
the signs of Dr. Goebbels’ authorship) as “clever” and 
“astute” is incomprehensible. 

* * * * 
The French Decrees 


Heavy additional taxation and drastic economies are pro- 
vided for in the 26 decrees issued by the French Govern- 
ment to mobilise the national resources for defence and to 
meet an extra expenditure of £85,000,000 on armaments. 
There is provision for a special sales-tax of one per cent. on 
all purchases except those already subjected to certain taxes 
on production. Profits on the production of armaments are 
to be limited by control to ten per cent. The normal work- 


ing week is to be increased to 45 hours, with special facilities 
for overtime. There are far-reaching measures to deal with 
tax-evasion ; taxation of private citizens on certain ‘ visible 


——___ 





OF THE WEEK 


signs ” of wealth ; the issue of two-year armaments bonds. 
reduction of public works ; reabsorption of workers displaced 
from public services by recent economies ; and repression of 
propaganda subsidised from abroad. M. Reynaud, the 
Finance Minister, broadcast an appeal to the whole nation to 
make fresh sacrifices for the sake of liberty in the trial of 
strength between the totalitarian Powers and France and 
Britain, and there can only be the warmest admiration fot 
the response which the French people of all classes haye 
made in accepting so onerous a burden. 

* * * x 


Yugoslavia and Italy 


German and Italian diplomacy has been actively engaged 
this week in endeavouring to sap the foundations of the 
Little Entente and thereby open the way to a revision of 
the Balkan frontiers. The chief instrument is to be Yugo- 
slavia, which is isolated both from her Balkan allies and the 
Western Powers. At their meeting in Venice on Sunday 
the Italian and Yugoslav Foreign Ministers discussed, and, 
according to the oficial communiqué, agreed on, close col- 
laboration between their two countries and _ between 
Hungary and Yugoslavia; the Italian Press expresses the 
confident hope that Hungarian-Yugoslav friendship will be 
sealed by the signature of a non-aggression pact and the 
entry of Yugoslavia into the anti-Comintern bloc. Berlin 
has since increased the pressure, with results claimed there 
to be satisfactory. Yugoslavia, however, regards the present 
negotiations as a means of conciliating the Axis but pre- 
serving her neutrality in the event of war; and popular 
opposition to an alliance with the Axis would be violent. 
But even the assurance of Yugoslav neutrality would greatly 
strengthen the forces of instability in the Balkans. It would 
weaken the defensive strength of the Little Entente and thus 
open the way to aggression against Rumania by Hungary and 
Bulgaria. If Italy is not content with this possibility, but 
requires the active assistance of Yugoslavia, it is because 
she can only contemplate revision in the Balkans without 
dismay as long as she can secure the leadership in the 
Balkans for herself ; and for this she needs the collaboration 
of Yugoslavia and Hungary. 

* * * * 


Lord Baldwin on the League 


The three lectures with which Lord Baldwin inaugurated 
the lectureship founded in memory of Sir Robert Falconer 
at Toronto University were characterised by a wise 
humanity. The third and last was concerned partly with 
the importance of the League of Nations. Half of the power 
and influence of the League vanished in America’s bsence, 
and to enforce the Treaty of Versailles in an atmosphere of 
mingled victory and defeat was a more difficult task than 
to sign it. But in spite of the present position, said Lord 
Baldwin, he believed that the theory of the Covenant was 


‘admirable and the machinery of the Secretariat efficient. 


“The theory of the Covenant has proved too exacting and 
exalted for European practice, but, unless mankind is for 
ever to be subject to the law of the jungle, we shall have to 
come back to the Covenant, or something like it, again and 
again.” Lord Baldwin could have chosen no more fitting 
moment for such an affirmation, and the weight of his en- 
lightened authority lends a special importance to such 4 
pronouncement. 
* * * * 


The Cabinet Shuffle 


The Ministerial changes announced on April 21st seem 
to testify to a fixed determination on the part of the Prime 
Minister not to raise the modest level of ability and distinc- 
tion in his Cabinet at any cost. Public and Parliamentary 
opinion impel Mr. Chamberlain to the creation of a Ministry 
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xf Supply, but nothing will induce him to do what public 
Parliamentary opinion were equally unanimous in de- 
ganding—put it under Mr. Churchill and give it a scope 
worthy of Mr. Churchill’s capacities. Instead, the Ministry 
is to serve the Army only, and Dr. Burgin, who has shown 
tis competence at the Ministry of Transport, will no doubt 
te perfectly competent to discharge the irrationally limited 
sk NOW entrusted to him. So Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden 
ad Mr. Hudson remain outside the Cabinet—in a first- 
dass crisis that is evidently thought to be the right place 
ft first-class abilities—and Captain Euan Wallace goes 
iside, In Australia the new Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, 
ts not only created a new Ministry of Supply but thought 
the post sufficiently important to allocate to it a Minister, 
Mr. R. G. Casey, who has hitherto held the responsible 
J sition of Commonwealth Treasurer. There may be some- 
thing in the rumours that a position combining opportunity 
with responsibility is in store for Mr. Churchill. Nothing 
ese could excuse his exclusion from an administration that 
so urgently needs the qualities he could bring te it. 


* * * * 


The State of Air Raid Defence 


The Air Raid Defence League’s second Bulletin is an 
jimirably lucid sketch of the general framework of civil 
defence as a whole, into which teclinical, social and economic 
problems fit. To achieve their object—which will be the 
dislocation of the life of the country—the enemy will resort 
tither to mass-raiding, which high casualty rates would 
make brief, or to continuous raiding which could dislocate 
life over a wide area. We have three methods of defence— 
evacuation, shelter, and Air Raid Precautions. The estimate 
of the present situation given in the bulletin indicates that 
there is at any rate a measure of preparedness. We have 
the Anderson shelters ; basements have been strengthened ; 
public utilities’ plant has been protected in some cases ; a 
billeting survey of the accommodation for 4,000,000 
refugees has been carried out ; there are skeleton transport 
arangements ; plans for hospitals; and recruiting for 
ARP. has been considerably advanced. There still remain 
qutstanding needs. These are decision and action on 
the question of deep shelters and of protection in streets 
and flats ; as well as for vital services and small factories. 
The Anderson shelters must also be erected and not merely 
aquired. We need to know where to accommodate the 
population from target areas and more active machinery for 
the control of industry, food storage and the development 
of West Coast ports is needed. “ The present phase of 
the struggle is above all a phase of organisation and of 
clarifying ideas.” 


* * * * 


Spinsters and Pensions 


The advocates of pensions for spinsters at 55 have not 
yet carried their case. They have, however, persuaded the 
Committee on Pensions for Unmarried Women that there is 
a good deal to be said for that case. The Committee, whose 
report was issued this week, admit that on some grounds 
there are strong arguments for granting spinsters equality 
with widows; but on the evidence they decide against the 
spinsters. To grant them pensions at fifty-five would, it 
is estimated, cost £4,000,000 yearly, but as the concession 
would almost certainly have to be extended to the wives of 
Pensioner husbands the total annual cost would be 
{£14,000,000. Life, on the whole, is rather harder for 
dlderly spinsters than for married persons or pensioned 
widows, but there is no statistical evidence that industrial 
conditions press more hardly on them than on others. But 
the Committee concede that spinsters have just cause for 
complaint in that there is a State subsidy towards the cost 
of widows’ pensions, while there is none towards the cost 
of old-age pensions for women who have contributed from 
the age of sixteen. 





The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The new Minis- 
terial appointments can hardly be said to have been received 
at Westminster with acclamation. Indeed, the announce- 
ment that Mr. Burgin was to be made Minister of Supply 
was made in an uncomfortable silence. Opinion over the 
week-end, however, no doubt influenced by some of the 
Sunday Press, changed, on the ground that for a Ministry so 
limited in scope Mr. Burgin will adequately fill the bill. The 
other appointments, though on personal grounds some of 
them were welcomed, are criticised in that they show that 
there is no intention of broadening the basis of the Govern- 
ment. Of some significance has been the almost open hos- 
tility displayed at Question Time recently by all sections of 
the House to Mr. Hore-Belisha ; while Sir Reginald Dorman- 
Smith came in for a heavy drubbing on Monday. The cir- 
cumstances of his appointment make it essential that he 
should produce an agricultural policy soon, and Conserva- 
tive back-benchers, in particular, grow increasingly restless 
at the repetition, in answer to questions, of promises to con- 
sider and reviews to be made. The Secretary of State for 
War appears to have laid up much trouble for himself by 
his performance at a meeting of the Conservative Army 
Committee. Rumour is very strong that there will soon be 
a change at the War Office. 

x * * * 

Members were in their customary masochistic mood on 
Budget Day. They had come prepared for the worst, which 
most people envisaged as another 6d. on the income tax. 
But there was hardly any criticism of the Chancellor’s pro- 
posals. Only the motor-tax increase startled his hearers. 
There is no sympathy, or none is apparent, for the rich these 
days, and it seems unlikely that in the coming debates 
anyone will raise a voice on their behalf. The Chancellor’s 
speech was a businesslike affair, with one joke at the expense 
of Mr. Gladstone, and one bonne-bouche for Mr. A. P. 
Herbert in the shape of the Entertainment Duties rebate, 
which, surprisingly, passed unacknowledged, though later Mr. 
Herbert, at his best, expressed his gratitude. On the whole, 
the Budget was considered to be in the best Liberal tradi- 
tion. No one imagines, however, that Sir John Simon will 
have no more financial proposals for the year. Within a few 
hours of the Budget statement strong rumours began to 
circulate that Conscription was to be introduced immediately, 
and Members commented that Tuesday’s statement will be 
out of date by next week. - 

* * x * 

Sir Nevile Henderson’s departure for Berlin aroused a 
great deal of controversy on Monday. Opinion was evenly 
divided between those who felt that this would be taken as a 
return to the policy of appeasement, and those who regarded 
it as essential that before Herr Hitler speaks the British posi- 
tion should be made clear. There was much stronger 
agreement that Sir Nevile Henderson should not have been 
the Ambassador to return. However unfair a criticism of 
diplomats may be, he is generally held to be at least partly 
responsible for the disasters of the last twelve months. 

x x x * 

The announcement of the Military Training Bill on 
Wednesday took no one by surprise. The House was more 
crowded than for Budget Day, but when it became known 
that there would be a debate on Thursday, it was realised 
that the real hostility to the proposals would be postponed 
until then. One of the chief causes of the Opposition’s 
bitterness to the Prime Minister personally in the matter is, 
as Sir Archibald Sinclair suggested, that they were not con- 
sulted. It is believed that Mr. Chamberlain gave a definite 
undertaking to the Opposition leaders to consult them before 
a final decision was taken. His explanation as to why this 
was not done, and his rather unnecessary remark that wealth 
was largely conscripted already, were generally regarded by 
those who are not out-and-out opponents of the proposals as 
the only blemishes in his statement. 
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man may be required to risk his life for his country, } io inter 
Yet the financial statement was already out of date and equality of sacrifice demands that wealth should be ideals b 
by the time it was made. The decision to introduce taxed to the utmost. Estate duties and surtax, with ender 
conscription, taken on Budget day, will still further their new increases, are certainly already severe, yet not | West a: 
increase defence expenditure, and Sir John was careful so severe as to accomplish the mobilisation of wealth | with th 
not to set any limit to the “ peak” of rearmament. The which should correspond to the mobilisation of youth Th 
decision to cover the larger proportion of this immense and manhood. Even if the Government shrinks from . 
expenditure by borrowing is unavoidable and generally the full “conscription of wealth” demanded by many — 
approved. Yet, as Sir John said, it only transfers the of its supporters, a lowering of the limit of surtax would Ag 
burden to the shoulders of a later generation, which be a step in the right direction and a check on luxury hé 
must pay heavily for the loans contracted now. For consumption. How far in fact the Government is from . 
this reason alone, borrowing for defence should be kept demanding its proper contribution from wealth is ‘ +4 
to its lowest limit. And, in fact, the cost of borrowing shown by the operation of N.D.C. The Chancellor -* 
on such a scale cannot merely be transferred. The congratulated himself on the “ smooth ” working of this ss 
expenditure of £400,000,000 raised by Government tax, as he did on the success of his measures against | 
loans will bring us to the brink, if not over the brink, tax evasion. But an_ estimated contribution of oa 
of inflation; unless accompanied by strict measures of £25,000,000 to the revenue is certainly small in propot- site 
control, it will set in motion the vicious circle of rising tion to the profits created by Government expenditure, ei 
prices and increased wages, and from this process the and the still greater profits to be created ; and the meri 
most immediate sufferer will be the wage-earner. loopholes for tax evasion which still exist are greater =. 
Compared with issues of such magnitude, the prob- than those that have been closed. days \ 
lems of raising £24,000,000 of additional revenue are On one small matter the Chancellor can be whole- § are ca 
of relatively small importance; and it is disappointing heartedly congratulated. The new films tax has allowed J that « 
that Sir John did not, on this occasion, expand his him to reduce the entertainment tax on the living § Emba 
Budget statement into a survey of the financial policy theatre ; but this success is small indeed by comparison § from 
the Government has framed to meet the new situation. with what is demanded of Sir John at the present time. } financ 
His statement did not suggest that this policy is far He opened his Budget speech with a reference to } ness 1 
advanced. Five taxes have been selected to provide Mr. Gladstone’s £50,000,000 Budget in 1853, and § more 
the additional revenue: An increase of 10s., or 60 emphasised the contrast with the huge figures he was § able t 
per cent., in the horse-power tax on private motor-cars dealing with. But the contrast is not or should not § Minis 
will yield an additional £6,000,000 this year; 4d. a lb. be one of size alone, and Sir John differs very little from } State 
on sugar will give {4,000,000 more ; 2s. alb. on tobacco Mr. Gladstone in his view of the function of the Budget. } repre 
£7,000,000 ; higher surtax £4,000,000 ; higher estate It is no longer a passive instrument of accountancy, of } being 
duties £3,000,000. The most severe, and unpopular, making ends meet; by now it is the greatest single 
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'. aument the Government possesses for directing and 
cootrolling the economic forces of the country, and one 
ghich today, consciously and deliberately manipulated, 
quid effect the immensely difficult transition to the 
yew economy which must be adopted in face of the 

ers threatening this country. That transition 
annot be effected without control of the country’s 
yeath, consumption and production, and the Budget, 


DIPLOMATIC 


HE appointment of the Marquess of Lothian to suc- 
T ceed Sir Ronald Lindsay as British Ambassador at 
Washington lends considerable pertinence to an article 
oa later page of this issue dealing with the delicate 
put highly important question of the efficiency of 
the British diplomatic service, particularly in Europe. 
The choice of Lord Lothian implies, of course, no kind 
of reflection on professional diplomatists. Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, who is about to leave Washington, has by 
general consent discharged his functions admirably, and 
ithe is little known personally in the United States out- 
side Washington—that political capital which has so 
jitle in common with the Union as a whole—he is in 
that respect only following the tradition set by a long 
line of predecessors. Of Lord Lothian something dif- 
ferent and (it is not invidious to say) something better 
wil be expected. He is almost as familiar with the 
United States as with this country, and he will take 
there a personality which could never adapt itself to the 
narrow confinement of Embassy routine. It may be ex- 
pected that, like Lord Bryce, he will make it his business 
to interpret British policy, British purposes and British 
ideals by word of mouth from time to time in the great 
aademic and business centres in the Middle West and 
West as well as in the Eastern States, whose contacts 
with this country are normally the closest. 


The importance of such activities can hardly be 
exaggerated. British Ambassadors and Ministers are 
not propaganda agents, and it may be hoped they never 
will be ; most of them are now provided with Press 
attachés charged with fulfilling that function as far as it 
is desirable that it should be fulfilled at all. But it is 
none the less one of their chief duties to interpret their 
country not merely to the Foreign Offices, but, so far as 
opportunity can be made, to the citizens of the State to 
which they are accredited. And the writer of the article 
published on a later page is deeply concerned at both the 
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incapacity and the disinclination of many of them to do 
anything of the kind. That concern is based on wide 
experience, and all that is doubtful is the number of the 
cases to which the verdict properly applies. These are 
days when not only high qualities but varied qualities 
ae called for in a British diplomat abroad. The fact 
that commercial attachés are now part of a regular 
Embassy or Legation staff does not absolve the Minister 
from the duty of sufficient general acquaintance with 
finance and economics to qualify him to lunch with busi- 
hess men as well as dine with diplomats. He must, 
moreover, possess sufficient strength of character to be 
able to impress the views he has to voice on the Foreign 
Minister or Prime Minister or even the Dictator of the 
State where he is stationed at least as effectively as the 
tepresentative of a rival Power whose endeavours are 
being exerted in a precisely opposite direction. These 


in this year, should initiate and prepare for such control. 
Sir John Simon has conspicuously not attempted that 
task. His Budget is such as might be expected of its 
author, a lawyer’s Budget, clear, conservative, business- 
like, but without imagination and without foresight. 
The country may one day have good reason to 
regret that such qualities were lacking at the present 
time. 


STANDARDS 


may be rare qualities, but it is essential that men possess- 
ing them should be found to represent this country in 
European and other capitals. As it is, a contemplation 
of some at least of the capitals in question recalls irresis- 
tibly the aphorism of a British King about British 
generals: “I don’t know what effect they may have on 
the enemy, but they terrify me.” 

It may be said with justice that we get as good diplo- 
matists as can be expected from the system. In most 
professions—medicine, the bar, journalism, to some ex- 
tent the Church—men make their way to the top by 
industry and ability in the face of competition always 
keen enough to preclude any relaxation of effort. In 
diplomacy that is to only a very limited extent the case. 
Entry is by a competitive examination combined with a 
personal interview, and it may be accepted that no one 
secures admission to the Foreign Office of whom it cannot 
be said that there are good prima facie grounds for 
assuming he will make an efficient diplomat. But early 
promise may or may not find fulfilment, and the vice of 
the system lies in the fact that promotion goes so largely 
by seniority whether promise is fulfilled or not. The 
practice of interchange between the Foreign Office in 
Whitehall and Embassies and Legations abroad is sound, 
but the more or less automatic progress from third to 
second and first secretary, to counsellor and then to 
head of a Mission is not sound at all. The tradition 
that no one is dropped from the service except for 
inefficiency too flagrant to be ignored, and that there 
are always Legations in some little country where a man 
of a certain seniority can lead a quiet life and do no 
great harm, is in these days disastrous. No country 
today is too small to be a storm-centre, and while it 
would be unreasonable to expect to find men of the 
calibre of a Lyons or a Stratford Canning in a British 
Legation in the capital of a third-rank State, it is vital 
that there shall be in such Legations men, it may be 
young in years, but alert, informed, open-minded and 
intent on making the widest contacts in the country 
where for the moment their duty lies. 

That is very far from universally the case today. 
British diplomatists as a whole may possess the seven 
qualities—truth, accuracy, calm, patience, good temper, 
modesty and loyalty—attributed by Mr. Harold Nicol- 
son to his ideal diplomat. Innate and genuine courtesy 
almost certainly underlies the characteristic British chill 
which most find so unfamiliar and uncongenial. But 
if it be asked how the twenty or thirty foremost figures 
in diplomacy at a given moment compare in general 
quality with as many of the foremost figures in, say, 
law or medicine, the advantage is not with the 
diplomats. That is a situation that calls for remedy, 
and the first step needed is a considerable restric- 
tion of the principle of automatic promotion. There 
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are many men in the service of whom it can be predicted 
with considerable assurance that despite the possession 
of many good qualities they will never make first-rate 
Ministers. Instead of leaving them to become second- 
rate Ministers the Foreign Secretary of the day should 
permit, and in some cases require, them to retire on 
generous pension terms. Diplomacy has for better or 
worse—from many points of view the latter—become 
a much more vigorous affair since Germany adopted 
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her present tactics, and other countries must inevitably 
adapt themselves to the new conditions. British gj 

lomatic standards can and should be raised, and will 
be if searching consideration is given, before any forth. 
coming vacancy is filled, both to the general qualitics 
tions of a possible appointee and—what is hardly Jeg 
important—to his fitness for that particular post With 
itse special problems. In some appointments of the hot 
very distant past such consideration was not obvious 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ORD LOTHIAN ‘has been mentioned in most informal 
discussions on the impending vacancy at the Washing- 
ton Embassy, but dismissed on the assumption that in such a 
position a bachelor is at a disadvantage. Too much stress can 
be laid on that—and the Ambassador-designate still has time, 
if he should acquire the inclination, to remedy the deficiency. 
Married or single, Lord Lothian, who though holder of a 
title going back to 1§91, is completely democratic and 
eminently approachable, can be counted on to develop bene- 
cially in many directions the numerous contacts he has estab- 
lished in a period of thirty years in the United States. In 
politics I should describe him as a Lothian Liberal—a 
position which provides comfortable scope for manoeuvre— 
and as such he will make a much stronger appeal to Ameri- 
cans generally than a true-blue Conservative. He has the 
advantage, particularly valuable in an Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, of being an admirable speaker, his appointment has 
been warmly welcomed in the American Press, and there is 
every reason to believe that he will prove a popular and suc- 
cessful Ambassador of a type Washington has not known for 
several decades—though his strong convictions will certainly 
not accord always with instructions from home. 
* x * * 


Having said last week that no one thought the Czecho- 
Slovakian affair likely before it happened, I am told that 
the Daily Worker stated on March 6th that the occupation 
of Prague would take place on the 15th. It may be so, and 
there may have been good ground for it. But having made 
diligent enquiry into the matter, I am still unconvinced that 
any reliable information on the subject was available till 
some 24 hours before the frontier was crossed. I still 
believe that Field-Marshal Goering knew nothing of any 
projected coup during the greater part of his San Remo holi-- 
day ; in short, the whole thing still appears to have been the 
result of a characteristically sudden decision by Herr Hitlez. 
No doubt there were rumours about the seizure of Czecho- 
Slovakia, as there have been constant rumours of an attack 
on Holland, an attack on Poland, an attack on Rumania, an 
attack on Gibraltar ; no doubt the British and French and 
other Governments heard of them all, but there was no more 
reason to attach weight to the one that proved in the end to 
be right than to the others which proved to be wrong. I 
have strong reasons for believing that neither the British 
nor the American Government had any reliable informatioa. 

* * * * 


I have no particular ambition for the réle of prophet, but 
as a matter of interest I may, perhaps, transcribe a sentence 
from “A Spectator’s Notebook” of June 4th, 1937. Re- 
ferring to the announcement of the Bishop of London’s 
impending retirement, I then wrote: “It is obviously pre- 
mature to be speculating about his successor, but I am not 
surprised to see Dr. Fisher, Bishop of Chester, mentioned 
in public in that connexion, as I heard him mentioned six 
months or more ago in private.” The appointment is 
calculated to give general satisfaction. London’s last school- 
master-bishop was Temple, who got there from Rugby via 
Exeter, and in due course proceeded thence to Canterbury. 
Someone, I see, predicts the same progress for Dr. Fisher, 





who is from Repton via Chester, and who, like Dr. Tem 
has had no experience as a parish priest. But that is looking 
rather far ahead. Dr. Cosmo Lang is in his 75th year, and 
it does not seem to be expected that he will postpone his 
retirement, like his predecessor, till 80. Those whe haye 
been expecting to see Dr. Garbett, of Winchester, moved to 
Fulham will no doubt chart him now for a little further down 
the river on the other side. 
* * * * 


A libel case heard by Mr. Justice Charles on Tuesday 
deserves, and will no doubt get, the serious attention of 
the Committee now sitting to propose changes in the law 
of libel. A young man of 24, who admitted in cros- 
examination that he could not pay the defendants’ costs 
if he lost his case, sued fohn Bull for declaring that the 
crew of a yacht called the ‘Blonde’ (the plaintiff being 
one of the crew) were charged with smuggling and sen- 
tenced to various terms of imprisonment. Actually the 
plaintiff, though found guilty, was not imprisoned but 
bound over. The Judge made his own opinion of the 
case pretty clear and the jury awarded 3d. damages without 
costs. As the defendants had paid £1 into court, costs— 
which the plaintiff had already said he could not pay— 
were awarded to the defendants. To lay it down that no 
man shall bring a libel action unless he can give security 
for costs would be tantamount to saying that a poor man 
might be libelled with impunity. But some protection 
against actions of this type is obviously essential in the 
interests of justice. 

* * * * 

When the American Ambassador, Mr. Joseph Kennedy, 
went to Edinburgh to receive the freedom of the city last 
week three persons—out of three thousand—called out some- 
thing which, so far as it was audible amid the general en- 
thusiasm, was understood to be a protest against such honour 
being paid to a distinguished Roman Catholic. To judge 
from the headlines and posters of certain papers, one might 
have supposed that something like a No Popery riot had 
taken place. It is a pity that any show of justification should 
be given to misguided M.P.s and others who want to bring 
the Press under official control. 

* * * * 

It seems possible that ‘ Repulse,’ which I mentioned last 
week as being one of the only three ships in the British 
Navy which could cope with the German pocket-battleships 
now cruising off Spain, may not go off to Canada with the 
King after all. I might have added that of the two other 
battle-cruisers ‘Hood’ is refitting, and ‘Renown’ under 
reconstruction. On the other hand the two new French 
battle-cruisers ‘ Dunkerque’ and ‘ Strasbourg,’ which can 
out-steam and out-range the pocket-battleships, are avail- 
able. Even so the case for keeping ‘ Repulse’ in European 
waters is strong. 

* * * * 
The Fountain. of Truth 

‘“When London speaks of morality it obviously means 
something other than what is meant when morality is spoken 
of in Germany.”—Dr. Goebbels. JANUS. 
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HILE the Japanese Army is embogged in China, the 
Japanes2 Navy, almost unnoticed by the world, has 

nade an advance far into the South Pacific, where Britain, 
france, the United States and Holland have important 
qlonial possessions. The first step was the occupation, in 
1937: of the Pratas Shoals, a group of small islands, some 
150 miles off Hong-kong, where the Chinese Government 
yed to maintain a meteorological station to give typhoon 
wings to ships at sea. The islands have since been used 
isa minor base for Japanese men-of-war and naval planes. 


The second step, in February, 1939, was the occupation 
of the big Chinese island of Hainan, in Tongking Bay, some 
300 miles to the south-west of Hong-kong. It faces the 
important French Indo-Chinese port of Haiphong on the 
me side, and the French Leased Territory of Kwang 
Chow-wan on the other. Chinese guerrilla forces are still 
resisting the Japanese invaders in the interior of Hainan, and 
the Japanese are retaliating with occasional bombing ex- 
peditions. But the coastline of Hainan is firmly in their 
lands. They have already begun to build several airfields 
on the island, to install shore batteries, to import cement and 
other materials for fortifications, and work has been started 
on one or two undeveloped ports in the south of the island, 
which are bound to acquire considerable strategic import- 
amce, There is every indication that the Japanese have come 
to stay in the island, the military and economic importance 
of which the Japanese Navy had been emphasising for many 
years. 

The third step, taken in the same month, without any 
publicity, was the raising of the Japanese flag on the Paracel 
Islands, a hundred miles south of Hainan, and off the coast 
of French Indo-China. This group had been nominally 
under Chinese sovereignty. But France, some time ago, had 
tried to forestall the Japanese occupation of a foothold so 
precariously near to its colony and so easily convertible into 
astrong naval base, by sending a party of Annamite police- 
men to the Paracels. Japan’s “ retaliatory” action against 
that move ignored former assurances given to France that 
Japan had no designs on the islands. 

The fourth step, late in March, was the outright annexa- 
tion by Japan of the Sprattley Island group, another five- 
hundred miles further south than the Paracels. The islands, 
which are uninhabited, had been regarded as British until 
1933, when they were claimed and occupied by France, on 
account of their strategic position near French Indo-China. 
At that time, neither Britain nor Japan, which had both been 
notified, protested against the French action. Here, too, a 
few Annamite policemen had, until recently, maintained the 

French claim. They had now to be withdrawn. 


Meanwhile, a further number of reefs and islands, widely 
dispersed between the coasts of French Indo-China, British 
Borneo and the Philippines, have been occupied by the 
Japanese Navy, and it is known that it is Japan’s intention 
immediately to develop them into an important strategic 
base. Although all of these islands are small and almost 
uninhabited, their coral-reef formation, and the fact that they 
are closely surrounded by deep water, make it possible to 
use them as supply stations and as shelters, at least for naval 
planes, submarines, and small naval craft. 


It is feared in French and British circles that Japan’s next 
move may be the occupation of the fairly big and wealthy, 
but entirely undefended Natuna Islands, an outlying, 
isolated part of the Dutch East Indies, another four to five 
hundred miles further to the south, and within less than one 
flying hour of Singapore. If Japan should not attempt to 
take them in the immediate future, she might at least do so 
during another acute European crisis, or during a war in the 


JAPAN’S THREAT TO TRADE ROUTES 


By GUENTHER STEIN 


Hong-kong, April. 


Old World, which would make it unlikely for Britain to 
fight, or to take any other action against Japan, for the sake 
of such a minor group of Dutch-owned islands. 

However that may be, Japan has already advanced her 
naval position by some 1,100 geographical miles to the south- 
west of her colony, Formosa. She is already within 1,000 
miles of Singapore and the Equator, only some 250 miles 
from British Borneo, and within the same distance of the 
Southern Philippines, to the northern and eastern parts of 
which she is near enough from Formosa and from the South 
Sea Islands, which used to be German. Japan already con- 
trols half of the vast coastline of French Indo-China, and the 
highly important international shipping route from Singa- 
pore in the south to Manila and Hong-kong in the north. It 
is now much easier for Japan than it was before to cut off 
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these two centres of American and British interest in the 
Far East, and it is infinitely more practicable for her than 
formerly to attack either French Indo-China, British Borneo, 
or the Philippines. 

None of these recent moves has resulted in any more 
than diplomatic protests, such as became a matter of almost 
weekly routine for the Tokyo Ambassadors of the demo- 
cratic Powers. The pretence of “military necessity in 
connexion with the war against China,” which Japan still 
used to justify the first two moves, was dropped in the later 
ones. Another, even more transparent, excuse was deemed 
sufficient to be given to the Western Powers of whom Japan 
knows well enough that they are not in a position to 
challenge her at present: Japanese economic interests in 
those island groups had to be safeguarded. 

These “ economic interests ” are represented by a number 
of Japanese fishermen and other Japanese subjects who are 
supposed to work whatever guano deposits there are in these 
islands. It has long been a favourite policy of the Japanese 
Navy to send groups of men, led by Navy officers, to all the 
out-of-the-way islands, not only in the south, but in the 
whole of the Pacific, in which it seemed worth their while 
to take a tentative interest. They were equipped with wire- 
less and meteorological instruments and regularly supplied 
with all their needs by men-of-war. If necessary, Japan 


would have her Robinson Crusoes in ‘such places, to be 
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“protected” by means of annexation. By that time, the 
essential surveying and observation work in preparation for 
the eventual naval use of such new outposts would have been 
done by them. The world may hear still more in the future 
of islands far away from Japan which will suddenly be 
claimed as the “discoveries” or the objects of “ vested 
cconomic interests” on the part of Japanese nationals. 

But Japan has real economic interests, of a potential kind, 
in that part of the world. Such interests provide at least an 
<2 tional, if not even the main motive for that long- 
intended southward move which the Japanese Navy, at last, 
seems to be preparing in earnest. For all the territories 
which the new spearhead of Japan’s expansion is threaten- 
ing are very rich in raw materials such as Japan is lacking 
and as even the ownership of the whole of China cannot 
give her. British Borneo has important oilfields which, in 
their present state of no more than superficial development, 
already produce about twice as much oil as Japan’s own 
wells at home ; and the adjoining Dutch Borneo is even 
wealthier in oil resources. Borneo and French Indo- 


BRITISH DIPLOMATS OF TODAY 


By A TRAVELLER IN EUROPE 


HERE is much to be said for the convention that mem- 
bers of the diplomatic service, like civil servants 
generally, shall be immune from public criticism. They 
themselves are not allowed to indulge in public controversy, 
so they cannot answer back. And if our Ambassador at 
X or our Minister at Y became the target of Parliamentary 
questions or newspaper attacks it might undermine his 
position vis-d-vis the Government to which he is accredited 
and compromise his relations with his own staff. These 
considerations have persuaded those who have been pro- 
foundly disturbed by the incapacity and inactivity of many 
members of the British diplomatic service to refrain from 
open criticism. 

But our present emergency is so great that a good case 
can be made for temporarily disregarding what is in ordinary 
circumstances an excellent rule. While we may still con- 
sider it improper to criticise this or that Ambassador or 
Minister by name, we are, I contend, entitled to discuss 
the service as a whole in precisely the same way as we now 
discuss the War Office or Sir John Anderson’s department, 
and as we now point to the weak spots in our defences. 
If we start on the assumption that the safety of the realm 
now imposes heavy obligations on the individual citizen, 
it seems not unreasonable to ask British diplomatists to look 
on their jobs as a kind of national service, and not merely 
as a comfortable, agreeable and reasonably remunerative 
profession. Let us ask no more; let us formulate no loftier 
principle. And with this criterion in mind let us look at 
some of the capitals of Europe and see how the interests 
of Great Britain are served by the diplomatists on the 
spot. For obvious reasons, no names will be mentioned, 
and no distinction drawn between Ministers and Ambassa- 
dors. But having just returned from a long tour of the 
Continent, I will give concrete cases. 

Take, first, the Minister resident in A—in a country 
traditionally well-disposed to Great Britain. He has made 
it plain that he holds no very high opinion of the people 
among whom he dwells, and that he thinks he has been 
given a tiresome post. He professes contempt for British 
public opinion and, naturally, dislikes the British Press. 
He has openly declared his sympathy for Nazism and ex- 
pressed the view that it would be a good thing if the 
Nazis could be persuaded to take over Rumania and run 
it efficiently. 

The Minister accredited to B is indolent, and as there 
is little work to do, he refrains from doing it. He does 
no: want to know anything about the country he is living 


China, too, already produce much rubber, and could y; 
infinitely more of it than they do at present. Borner ig 
tremendous resources of timber, some of which Japan j 
already working on concession. It has good coal, and wl 
and its mainly undeveloped and partly even unpros 
territories offer many other temptations to the naval empire. 
builders of Japan. 

French Indo-China is rich in metals, coal, tropical pro. 
ducts, and rice. The Philippines, too, apart from hay; 
much desirable land for the settlement of Japanese, or tt 
least of Chinese farmers who might be made to work there 
for the masters of a New East Asia, would also give Japan 
very great advantages with regard to raw material supplies, 

Whatever her immediate intentions may be, she has now 
established exceedingly important advance posts in the South 
Pacific. And the Western Powers may be late in realis; 
that the Japanese agitation for a “ Southward Push” which 
went on for years, was meant quite seriously, and that it may 
at last have come to materialise, while their own defences 
in those areas are still pitiably weak. 


in, and he takes good care to meet as few as possible of 
its people. The German Minister, of course, is’ as buy 
as a beaver: his parties are lavish and well attended and 
much of his propaganda is successful. The British Minister 
in B has not even tried to get into touch with those who 
mould public opinion. Cabinet Ministers at B have barely 
met him, and some of B’s most prominent citizens are 
finding it necessary to stimulate British propaganda over the 
head of the British Minister in order to counter German 
propaganda. 

The question of conscription in Great Britain is one of 
the principal topics of discussion on the Continent. No 
doubt there have been sound technical reasons for the 
Government’s decision to wait and see. Yet I have still to 
find that any serious attempt has been made by any British 
Minister on the Continent to explain them. So far as Con- 
tinental opinion is concerned, the absence of compulsory 
military service in Great Britain has been inexcusable. We 
are made to look like a decadent people, unwilling to shoulder 
our burdens. Not even the covey of recently appointed 
Press attachés seem to have made any impression upon the 
Continental Press. I have visited half a score or more 
European countries in the past few months: wherever I 
went I found that people wanted to hear something about 
conscription in England. They were all very critical ; but 
when I, as a layman, had pointed to one or two objections 
to conscription (culled from some newspaper) I found that 
my friends were quite willing to consider the matter in a 
new light. No one had talked to them like that. 

In capital C there is a minority problem. The British 
Minister is interested only in the dominant majority, in spite 
of the fact that the minority is extremely powerful and stands 
within measurable distance of achieving power. Neither he, 
nor, so far as I know, any member of his immediate staff, 
has tried to establish contact with this minority. They have 
made no attempt to learn its language or its history. The 
members of this minority are therefore tending to turn t0 
Germany for support. It is an undisputed fact that this 
particular minority wants British friendship above all, and 
that this friendship, properly expressed, would entail n0 
new commitments. It would, in fact, ensure an orderly 


development of what may otherwise turn out to be a very 
awkward problem. 


I have more notes about other capitals beside me as | 
write, and their purport is the same: British diplomatists 
as a body have not adjusted themselves to the post-Wat 
world; most of them still associate only with members o 
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NEO has Mi were before the War the governing class, but who are 
apan js completely out of touch with events. “ How seldom,” 
nd gold, vid distinguished British visitor to D, when dining with 
spected able Minister there, “do I meet in our Legations 
Empire. igi Embassies people who do things, who play an active 
in the life of the community. Our Ministers seem to 
al pro. en they are committing a social error unless they associate 
having aay with people whose fathers or grandfathers have been 
> Of at B ocething or other.” To most of our diplomatic repre- 
K there gotatives on the Continent, the new men, the house-painters, 
* Japan i ,. Socialist agitators and the bakers’ sons, who know 
ipplies, thing about golf and are unsure about what is the right 
4S Dow B44 of a racehorse, are unknown. Many of our Ministers 
* South iespise public opinion, so they make no attempt to mould it, 
a they so easily could. When a new British Minister 
Ww 







it May 


arrived at E, a post where there is little to be done beside. 
“goodwill diplomacy,” he found newspaper representatives 
waiting for him in the hope of getting a “nice, friendly 
statement.” He sent his footman to tell them that he had 
nothing to say to the Press. 

What is most suggestive of all is that foreigners them- 
selves, and particularly those who attach most importance to 
British friendship, are becoming increasingly critical of the 
British diplomatic service. Even the least outspoken among 
them now speak openly about incompetence and even of 
discourtesy. Is it unreasonable, then, to maintain that the 
blame for some of the errors of recent British foreign policy, 
and most of the misunderstandings to which they have given 
rise, must be sought in the inadequacy of our diplomatic 
service? 


= YUGOSLAVIA AND THE AXIS 


By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


E confusion of traditions, if not of races, in Yugoslavia 

is considerably greater than it ever was in the Czecho- 
Sovak Republic, for young King Peter’s territories derive 
ot only from old Austria and old Hungary but embrace also 
ble of nds where Turkish rule had succeeded to a partly Byzantine 
busy B steritance. In the south of Yugoslavia, since the Italian 
d and gizure of Albania, it has, become easier to revive the Mace- 
nistet H ionian question through Italian propaganda along the 
, Tirana-Skoplje-Sofia route of which one hears much talk 
barely day. In the north-east the problem is a German one. In 
8 aft Bie Voivodina or Banat territory, which was Hungarian 
‘ the F iefore the War, and stretching westwards into Slavonia, all 
—_ long the Yugoslav course of the Danube, the descendants 
of the eighteenth century Swabian colonists live. Though 
much propaganda has been done among these Germans by 
é emissaries from the Nazi Reich, their central organisation, 
au” i the Schwabisch-deutscher Kulturbund, for some time refused 
to accept the complete Nazification demanded by its younger 
generation, and until last autumn Hitlerism appeared to have 
brought discord rather than unity. After Munich, however 
(in November, 1938), the Kulturbund accepted the demands 


Ps f its extremists, who re-entered its ranks with a programme 
a similar to that proclaimed by Konrad Henlein at Karlsbad one 
7 the pot 280 including the claim that the whole German mino- 
oe rity in Yugoslavia shall profess a National Socialist ideology. 
Meanwhile the German Consul-General, Herr Neuhausen, 

er | i : 
ss who is also the head of the German tourist agency 

ut §. : : 4 

but 42 Yugoslavia, has been helping to organise and finance 
talk the buying up of land from Croats and others so 
dat that the Germans shall form a more solid block along the 
mE Danube valley, in a position of economic advantage in 
relation to their Slav fellow-citizens. In the north-west the 
ish Slovenes feel the pressure, not so much of the Germans— 


~ relatively few—who live among them at Maribor and 
pil PKocevye, but rather of the Reich itself. Indeed Slovenia 
h is most uncomfortably squeezed between Germany and Italy, 
, painfully conscious of the grim denationalisation of the con- 


af, siderable Slovene minority in Italy and the smaller one in 
ts German Styria. ‘Will it be this one or that one who 
- comes?” the Slovene peasants ask one another gloomily ; 
his they prefer not to mention Hitler or Mussolini. 

" The main internal problem of Yugoslavia, as everyone in 
ze the country admits today, is that of the relation between 


ty Serbs and Croats. Five years ago King Alexander, together 
_. | with many of the Serbs, could still deny the existence of the 
"YI Croatian question ; he had divided the country into adminis- 
trative districts (Banovinas) intended to obliterate the his- 
T Toric boundaries claimed by the Croats. Today not only the 
< Serbs of Crotia, but the great majority of the Serbs of old 
af F Serbia, would like to see Dr. Matchek, the leader of the Croat 
of autonomy movement, as Prime Minister of all Yugoslavia. 
Despite political persecution and the dictatorial activities 





seaaa 


(perhaps because of them) of Dr. Stoyadinovitch, the Serbs 
as a whole remain very genuine democrats and opposed with 
all their hearts to Germany and Italy with whom Dr. Stoya- 
dinovitch is known to have carried on nefarious intrigues ; 
indeed, it is largely because they believe Dr. Matchek to be 
a sincere democrat that the Serbs are willing to accept a 
Croat leader. But they are at the same time aware that they 
must accede to the federal demands of the Croats before 
Dr. Matchek will consider even a ministerial portfolio. The 
Army chiefs themselves, once the sternest centralists, are now 
said to be among the warm supporters of a federal settle- 
ment with Dr. Matchek, and the present Cabinet of other- 
wise uninteresting men was appointed in order to bring this 
settlement about. 

Difficulties today come rather from the Croats than the 
Serbs, for the Croats know that the increased strength of 
Germany and Italy, by making Belgrade more anxious for 
a settlement, plays into their hands. It is easy to sympathise 
with Croat grievances. There is no doubt that the Croats 
in 1918 were more socially advanced than the Serbs, yet 
they have been subjected since then to an invasion of 
relatively primitive Serb officials, while heavier taxation in 
Croatia has taken the wealth of the Croats for the 
Serbs ; the poverty of the Serbs, of course, provided some 
justification for greater expenditure by the State for them. 
For years police terrorisation was very severe in Croatia, but 
in recent years, and for instance at the time of the elections 
last December, the authorities treated the Serbs more roughly 
than the Croats. Dr. Matchek is among the most moderate 
members of his, the Croat Peasant, Party. It is characteristic 
of the situation in Croatia that he was bitterly attacked for 
his moderation by small Fascist groups paid by Germany 
and Italy at least until after the fall of M. Stoyadinovitch in 
February, though Germany and Italy were the pillars of the 
anti-Croat Stoyadinovitch régime. While reviling the 
Croats to the members of the German minority in 
Slavonia, German propagandists have been full of fine words 
to the Croats themselves, to whom they have particularly 
recommended independence on the Slovak model; but 
although the Yugoslav Press is indirectly controlled from 
Berlin and Rome, the Croats feel increasingly sceptical 
regarding the joys of Slovak liberty. 

In the circumstances Dr. Matchek was compelled to ask the 
Prime Minister for a great deal when M. Tsvetkovitch came 
to Zagreb to confer with him over the week-end following 
Easter. (It was significant that the Premier should come to 
the Croat capital, because the gesture was conciliatory, but 
also because when Dr. Matchek came to Belgrade in the 
autumn of 1937 he was received with such enthusiasm that 
the Serb police were in no hurry to see him there again.) 
The Croats, in fact, demanded complete home rule for them- 
selves, with only the dynasty and the two Ministers of Foreign 
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Affairs and Defence to be the links between the Serbs and 

- tne Croats, and whoever else receives the same status. The 
actual negotiations which took place were only concerned 
with the frontiers within which Croat autonomy is to 
reign. The Serb and Croat populations are in many dis- 
tricts difficult to disentangle from one another, nowhere more 
so than in Bosnia, which before the War was neither a part 
of Croatia under Hungary nor of independent Serbia, but 
under an Austro-Hungarian condominium. The Croats now 
demand for themselves the ancient frontiers of Croatia, 
Slavonia and Dalmatia ; these are to embrace both Kotor on 
the coast and Zemun outside Belgrade if Bosnia remains 
autonomous beyond them. Zemun is an extraordinarily diffi- 
cult request for the Serbs to accept ; if they will not, Bosnia 
is to be divided between Croats and Serbs, though probably 
the Bosnians, not excepting the Croat Bosnians, would prefer 
autonomy. 

These demands are almost more than any Belgrade 
Government could meet, and the Zagreb conversations, 
which were to be resumed within a few days, seem rather to 
have broken down. Instead, perhaps, the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment appears to be falling in with Italy’s plans for a 
rapprochement between Belgrade and Budapest. It seems 
that at Venice Count Ciano, strengthened by the Italian con- 
quest of Albania as he was, made very extensive offers to 
M. Cincar Markovitch, underlining Serb-Bulgar co-opera- 


HITLER’S METHODS AND THE ANSWER 


By ROBERT POWELL 


ERY soon after these words are published Herr Hitler 

will have delivered his Reichstag speech and the world 
will know what he thinks of Mr. Roosevelt’s proposals. At 
the moment, most political observers here are speculating 
upon what he will say, and it is interesting to note that there 
is little difference of opinion on the subject. The Fiihrer 
will reject the new peace plan in language which will satisfy 
his own extremists but will also leave the door open, so that 
the neutral States cannot point to the Third Reich as the 
aggressor in any future war. Hitler and his intimate co- 
operators are too well-versed in mass psychology to have 
allowed the American President to seize the leadership of 
world-opinion for peace without a struggle, and they realised 
too clearly a fortnight ago what Roosevelt’s action would 
mean to ignore it. The very fact that the Reichstag was 
summoned to hear the reply is significant as indicating that 
even the Nazis had become alarmed at the possible conse- 
quences of encirclement despite all they have done to 
belittle it. 

A moment nas been reached in European history when 
the democracies will be able to prevent war or humiliation 
only by understanding cleariy the methods of their totali- 
tarian opponents. One of the most tragic aspects of the 
developments of the past few years to most detached 
observers in Germany has been English diplomatic reaction 
to all that the Nazis have done. If it was ignorance then it 
was simply appalling; if it was anything else, then it was 
criminal beyond words, because it was a deceitful betrayal of 
those democratic principles to which our statesmen pay lip- 
service every time they rise in Parliament. Be that as it 
may—it is a question on which history will decide—our past 
experience should certainly not be forgotten in dealing with 
imminent developments. And in this connexion there are 
one or two things which it is essential that every Englishman 
should know, particularly since the issues of war and peace 
hang like a heavy pall over all of us today. 

Above all it should be printed on every page of the scrap- 
book of the diplomat who has to deal with the Nazis, that 
though their methods may change, though they may have to 
slacken their pace, they have no intention of abandoning 
their goals. There is no excuse for not realising this fact. 
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tion under Belgrade’s direction. The Yugoslav Gove 
does not regard the possibility of help from the West 
exist; and if it cannot give the country real unity by arr - 
at a solution of the Croat question, it ma 
arrangement with Bulgaria and Hungary. 
arrangement can be made to appeal to the Serb Peasanty 
romantic belief in Serb-Bulgar brotherhood, while divers 
the eyes of the Bulgarian and Hungarian Governments 
those portions—Dobrudja and Transylvania—of Pcithy 
which they have long coveted. The Serbs and Rumanian; 
have no feeling for one another, and it appears that Southern 
Slav sentiment, which is incidentally strongly Pro-Russian, 
can thus be used to smash the Balkan Entente and to save 
the pseudo-dictatorial Yugoslav régime, which still refyss 
to recognise the U.S.S.R., from any admission of failure with 
regard to the Croats. There is still much talk in Yugoslayiy 
of Italy’s interest in resisting Germany’s advance to the 
south-east, but if Yugoslavia is brought into the Axis in thi 
way it will greatly strengthen Germany’s position at Be. 
grade, while Germany’s intrigues against Belgrade in Zagreb 
will have done much to achieve this result. 

The governing group in Belgrade will thus have gone 
back to the Stoyadinovitch policy so bitterly resented by all 
Yugoslavs alike; the generous sentiment of the people will 
again have been sacrificed to the advantages of dictatorial 
co-operation for the governing few. 


Y Welcome ap 
For such an 


Berlin, 
Dr. Goebbels recently stated it plainly, and his words are 
borne out in deeds. The Nazis are determined to extend 
their political and economic sway over Central and East 
Europe to the exclusion of any other Great Power, to obtain 
their colonies again, to exclude Russia from any European 
settlement, and to continue their present economic methods 
until they have ruined all world-trade by fair and open 
bargaining. 

It was mentioned above that they would change their 
methods, but not in the sense that they could come to agree- 
ment by round-table discussions—unless, of course, they are 
compelled to do so by the resolution and strength of their 
adversaries. The belief in might as the only right has in- 
creased proportionately with the Reich’s bloodless foreign 
political conquests and with the increase of its military 
striking-power. Fhroughout all its successes is it not remark- 
able that there never has been any genuine amnesty, and that 
tolerance for the humanitarian virtues has become markedly 
less in those States which have lost their independence? 

Whatever Hitler says in the Reichstag, his policy will only 
be changed by strenger force from outside. And one of the 
greatest of his qualities is that he can and will wait for his 
opportunity. Important decisions as to England’s future 
foreign commitments have been made in London, but it is 
not too much to say that here in Berlin the authorities stil 
believe that they are merely bluff. It is felt that the present 
position is more or less what it was in May, 1938, except 
that then it was Czecho-Slovakia, and now it is Poland. 
Hitler regarded the Czecho-Slovak mobilisation of May 21st, 
1938, as a diplomatic defeat. He sees the failure to settle 
the Danzig and Polish Corridor problems a few weeks ago 
in the same light. And though it is true that he thinks the 
Poles are more temperamentvoill than the Czechs, still he 
believes that, but for the English guarantee, Poland today 
would be little larger than Congress Poland of the eighteenth 
century. For this he holds the English responsible, and it 
would be merely burying our heads in the sand not to realise 
that- England has for long become his principal adversary. 

He does not propose to fight England if he can avoid it. 
Rather, he expects that what happened in the case of Czecho- 
Slovakia will be reproduced in that of Poland. It is hardly 
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conceivable that the English Government would send another 
é observer ” with no knowledge of local conditions nor of the 
ges spoken to report on a centuries-old problem in a 
few weeks, but it is expected here that England can be occu- 
pied with problems elsewhere and so supply the opportunity 
for Germany to press her Polish claims in such a way that 
Poland “will see reason.” And as for the Anglo-Russian 
prochement, will not English class-interests prevent this 
from amounting to anything very effective ? 

A study of the character and career of both Hitler and his 
closest associates indicates a determination to achieve all 
their ambitions in due course; e.g., Hitler’s refusal of 
Cabinet rank lower than that of Chancellor in the autumn of 
1932 speaks volumes to those who have the ear to hear. It 
should also never be forgotten that Hitler does not intend 
to have war, because he knows what it would mean for Ger- 
many. Yet, how much bluff is there about all his actions. 
And this has been helped considerably by the alarmed con- 


GERMANY -AND THE FOURTEEN 


cern with which the English Press treats the reports of the 
launching of a new German warship, or the awe with which 
it regards the German military forces—and all this at a time 
when people here who ought to know unhesitatingly 
maintain that the military and economic leaders would not 
dare to venture on a European war either now or for a 
long time to come. 

The Reichstag meeting is significant as a proof that Hitler 
“thought twice” about the forces which Roosevelt’s pro- 
posals might unite against him ; and he will as soon forgive 
the Anglo-Saxon world for this action as he will King Carol 
of Rumania for the shooting of Codreanu and other mem- 
bers of the Iron Guard. The road to collective security 
against aggression is not going to be easy, but every step 
along it is a definite blow against German hegemony in 
Europe. The struggle as seen in Berlin has now developed 
into one of “nerves” and methods, and the Nazis appear 
confident that they can hold out the longer. 


POINTS 


By WILSON HARRIS 


T is more than twenty-one years now since President 

Wilson’s famous Fourteen Points were formulated, but 
they are still a storm-centre of forensic conflict. Herr 
Hitler is never tired of harking back to the Peace Conference 
of 1919 and its fruit the Treaty of Versailles, and insisting 
that the treaty is a shameful travesty of the Fourteen Points 
on which the treaty purports to be based. And too many 
people in this country—though most of them might be hard 
put to it to quote four of the fourteen correctly—help to dis- 
seminate the legend. The peace legend as a whole indeed 
goes back further still, for it includes the dogmatic allegation 
that Germany collapsed, while her armies were still unbeaten, 
on account of political disintegration at home and the 
pressure of the blockade. Thai, no doubt, had its effect, 
but if arguments are to be based today on these allegations 
—and they are being—it is desirable to see just where truth 
lies. Take first the Armistice negotiations. They sprang 
directly from the defeat of the German armies in the field 
and from nothing else. The turning-point (as Ludendorff’s 
own Memoirs plainly demonstrate) was Haig’s offensive of 
August 8th. From that day the Germans were in continuous 
retreat, and by the end of September Ludendorff and 
Hindenburg were urging on the German Government with 
almost frenzied insistence the need for immediate peace 
negotiations. 

President Wilson was accordingly approached, and through 
his agency an agreement to make peace was reached. It was to 
be based “ on the terms of peace laid down in the President’s 
Address to Congress of January 8th, 1918 [the Fourteen 
Points speech] and the principles of settlement enunciated in 
his subsequent addresses ”—subject to a reservation made 
by the Allies regarding the Second Point (Freedom of the 
Seas) and a declaration by them on the general question of 
Reparations. Those terms Germany—which had rejected 
them contemptuously when they were formulated in January 
—accepted in November, and an armistice was signed on 
November 11th; President Wilson had warned the Germans 


‘ that it would be made drastic enough to render it impossible 


for them to renew the War. And in January, 1919, the Peace 
Conference assembled to translate into the detailed and 
explicit articles of a treaty the broad principles embodied in 
the Fourteen Points and the subsequent addresses. How 
far is the treaty a cynical abandonment of the principles? 

In certain respects it can be argued that it is. The weakest 
spots are disarmament and reparations. But the question is 
best answered by taking the Points seriatim—or rather 
such of them as are relevant, for some of them did not 


affect Germany, and therefore had no relation to the Treaty 


of Versailles. 


I. Open diplomacy. Did not specially concern Germany. 
Article xviii of the Treaty stipulated that all treaties should 
be registered with the League of Nations and published, and 
not be binding till so registered. 

Il. Freedom of the Seas. Did not specially concern 
Germany, and in any case was sidetracked by the reserva- 
tions of the Allies (in which Germany acquiesced). 

III. “ Removal, so far as possible, of economic barriers” 
and establishment of equality of trade conditions. This 
principle was referred to the League of Nations to put into 
effect ; the League had some success with it till economic 
nationalism became rampant after about 1930. 

IV. Reduction of Armaments. One of Germany’s most 
genuine grievances, to be discussed more fully below. 

V. Colonies. “A free, open-minded and absolutely im- 
partial adjustment of all colonial claims,” taking full account 
of the interests of the population concerned. The claims 
were those of the Allies; President Wilson took it for granted 
(as he stated in December, 1918 and January, 1919) that 
Germany’s colonies should not be returned to her. The 
mandate system was devised to safeguard the natives’ interests. 

VI. The Evacuation of Russia (by Germany) and sym- 
pathetic co-operation with her by the Allied Powers. Ger- 
many has no grievance here. F 

VII. Belgium to be evacuated and “ restored.” Germany 
has no grievance here. 

VIII. French Territory to be freed and “ restored.” 
Germany has no grievance apart from the general reparation 
question. 

IX. Readjustment of Italian Frontiers—did not con- 
cern Germany. 

X. Austria. “The freest opportunity of autonomous 
development” for the peoples of Austria-Hungary. Did 
not concern Germany. 

XI. The Balkans. Rumania, Serbia and Montenegro to 
be evacuated, and the occupied territories “ restored.” 
Germany has no grievance here. 

XII. Turkish Empire. Secure sovereignty for purely 
Turkish territory, but security and autonomy for nationalities 
then subject to her. Did not concern Germany. 

XIII. Poland. An independent Polish State on territory 
indisputably Polish, with “free and secure access to the 


sea.” This is the justification for the so-called Polish 
Corridor. Whether Germany has a grievance here is 
arguable. 


XIV. Creation of a League of Nations. Germany might 
claim (but does not) that she had a grievance in not being 
allowed to join the League at once. 

What is to be said of the execution of the Fourteen Points, 
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in the light of subsequent history and in particular of their 
translation into the Treaty of Versailles ? There has obvi- 
ously been no wholesale violation of the Wilsonian principles. 
As a whole, indeed, they did, as they should, form the basis 
of the treaty. Its territorial provisions were open to small 
objection; but in two fields—disarmament and reparations 
—a strong German case can undeniably be made. About 
disarmament the plain fact is that, while Germany was 
largely disarmed by land and sea and completely disarmed 
by air, the provision in the Fourth Point for “ adequate 
guarantees given and taken that national armaments will 
be reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic 
safety” was only to a very limited degree honoured by 
the victorious Powers. ‘Their armaments were, of course, 
reduced. Britain cut her army to its insignificant pre-War 
figure, virtually scrapped her air force and sank some 
1,800,000 tons of warships by the end of the year 1922, while 
France reduced her three-year military service to one year, 
which meant reducing her total force by almost two-thirds. 
It can be argued that what checked that process was the 
knowledge that Germany was secretly arming in contra- 
vention of the Treaty. But no one today will contend that 
the plain intention of Point IV, which both the Allies and 
Germany accepted, was ever adequately carried out by the 
former. 

With regard to Reparations it may be observed that the 
term nowhere occurs in the Fourteen Points. Mention was 
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made of the “restoration” of various occupied terri 
and the Allies took the occasion to explain in the course of 
the pre-Armistice negotiations (on November 5th) that by 
that “they understand that compensation will be made by 
Germany for all damage done to the civilian population of 
the Allies, and their property, by the aggression of Ger. 
many by land, by sea and from the air.” That stipulation 
transmitted by the American Government to Germany, 
which made no objection to it, should be the basis of the 
reparation clauses of the treaty. Here, it has to be admitted 
the German case is strong. The formula quoted clearly 
stipulated for reparation of actual damage done, not for pay- 
ment, or attempted payment, of the cost of the war. And 
though General Smuts drafted, and President Wilson as well 
as Mr. Lloyd George and M. Clemenceau approved, a clause 
bringing under the head of “ compensation ” the whole cost 
of pensions and reparation allowances in the Allied armies, 
no one can characterise that as anything but plain sophistry, 
The bill even without such expansion might well have been 
beyond Germany’s capacity to pay ; so inflated, it became 
fantastically impossible. And it was Germany’s failure to 
pay that led in 1923 to the French occupation of the Ruhr, 
a measure which far beyond any other in the post-War period 
poisoned and embittered Germany’s relations with her 
former enemies. 

The economic distress caused by Reparations directly and 
indirectly paved the way for Hitler’s rise to power. 


tories, 


AND DEMOCRACY 


By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


ORD BALDWIN has always been at his best when 

stating the broad human issues which lie at the back 
of statesmanship, describing in terms of morality or senti- 
ment the values which determine the ordinary man’s judge- 
ment of politics. Many of his discourses in this vein might 
be taken as models for the lay preacher ; but none of them, 
I think, have been more successful than the three grave, 
sincere and lucid lectures which he has just delivered at 
Toronto University. He praises the commoner virtues of 
the Englishman without complacency. He considers the 
dangers to which democracy is exposed by the dictators 
without forgetting the dangers to which it is exposed from 
within. He knows that democracy has in it the “seed of 
dissolution ” as well as of life, and that it is required to 
become as efficient as the totalitarian States in mechanical 
progress without losing its freedom, to resist tyranny with- 
out becoming itself enslaved. The democracies can only 
succeed “if the spiritual effort they put forth is greater 
than, and in control of, their material effort.” He appeals 
to “the moralised solidarity of the group under the leader- 
ship of the citizen who is deemed wisest and best and 
who can be dismissed,” as contrasted with “ the mechanical 
solidarity of the herd under the leadership of a dictator, 
omnipotent and infallible.” These are sage reflections ; 
and though his own Goverfiment did not always illustrate 
his maxim that “to act is easier than to reflect,” one is 
driven to observe how grave a loss the present House of 
Commons suffers through the rarity among ministerial 
speeches of the signs of inner grace so spontaneously mani- 
fested by Lord Baldwin. 

It is worthy of note that he fully realises the danger 
which democracy runs from the very necessity of strengthen- 
ing itself against the threatened attacks of dictators. The 
latter have many obvious advantages for the achievement 
of their ends. They can order and organise the mass activi- 
ties of the country, social, industrial, financial, and military. 
By means of Press, radio and cinema they can doctor news 
and inculcate beliefs. Through regimentation and blind 
obedience they can direct all the forces of the State rowards 
any end proposed by their policy. Far-reaching plans which 
in a democracy would be the subject of prolonged controversy 


can be carried through swiftly and with mechanised effi- 
ciency in a totalitarian State. When Hitler issues an order 
that is enough. When Mr. Chamberlain does so he is 
reminded that there is a British Constitution. 

The very existence of the totalitarian States with their 
menacing foreign policy is a constant temptation to our 
own Government to arm itself with some of their powers. 
When quick action is necessary an inner Cabinet is tempted 
to assume responsibiltiies which belong to the whole Cabinet, 
and major policies are adopted before Parliament is con- 
sulted. It is obviously irksome to a British Prime Minister 
to be subjected to constant criticism in the Press when his 
opposite number in Germany or Italy is blissfully free 
from such handicap. In time of strain and stress even a 
British Government is tempted to apply pressure, legitimate 
or illegitimate, upon the newspapers, and to use the Official 
Secrets Acts for purposes for which they were not intended. 
One Member of Parliament has gone so far as to advocate 
legislation for a Press censorship. 

But the danger comes not only from the illegitimate use 
of power. It springs also from the necessities of the case 
when we are preparing for war. You cannot make or pre- 
pare war on a modern scale without regimentation. The 
soldier, whether he is a volunteer or a conscript, must 
submit himself to unquestioned authority. Even the 
civilian worker in the national services must find himself 
more and more under orders in proportion as the danger 
of war draws nearer. Industry must be regulated in the 
interest of supplies for military needs, and arrangements 
must be made for the complete control, in emergency, of 
all imported food and its distribution. The whole of 
Germany is organised as one elaborate piece of machinery 
designed for certain fixed purposes in war and preparation 
for war. To compete with that we, too, have to organise 
a no less elaborate and equally unified piece of machinery. 
If we fail in that, we go under. If we succeed, have we 
not sacrificed our freedom, and become totalitarian? In 
compelling us to resist, or prepare for resistance, have the 
dictatorships already won to the extent of compelling us to 
accept their authoritarian methods ? 

That, I think, is a part—though only a part—of what 
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Baldwin has in mind when he asks if democracy can 
resist. tyranny without becoming enslaved. If we are to 
void this moral defeat it can only be by voluntarily sub- 
icting ourselves to discipline for the sake of something 
ghich the nation deems to be worth while. “ The countries 
ihey (the democracies) are called upon to defend with their 
jes must be in the eyes of their citizens more and more 
gorth living and dying for, because they provide more and 
nore the conditions and the elements of the good life—the 
divine right of the common man. In other words, they must 
grive with more insistence and passion than ever before 
o make real the twin ideals of social justice and individual 
freedom.” 

This brings us logically to an aspect of the question 
which depends not on the actions of the dictators, but on 
ourselves. This country’s capacity to discipline itself with 
material efficiency without loss of spiritual freedom depends 
on the conviction that the conditions of such freedom are 
kept safe here, that there is already something here worth 
guarding, and that even under pressure it will not be sur- 
rendered. That “something ” belongs, in our consciousness 
of it, to that strange, elusive entity, the British character, 
and it would become more elusive still, more thin, if it did 
not include some elements at least of culture—our regard 
for literature, for art, for natural beauty, for ideas. There 
are some who reasonably fear that all this is endangered 
by conditions other than those imposed on us by the strident 
voices and the marching armies of the dictators. Lord 
Baldwin, who covers so wide a field in these three lectures 
of his, speaks of another kind of totalitarianism threatening 
the national life—the influences of the mass organisations 
of industry, and the mass shaping of opinion through “ the 
daily food of sensation and horror served up by the sensa- 


HEARD the other day of a great house where the major 
domo said to the head gardener, “ Keep the cuckoos 
away from His Grace’s window in the morning.” Whether 
these outrageous birds were kept away I know not, but the 
very thought suggests true greatness. There has been nothing 
like it since the French peasants, so we are told, had to 
spend their nights afield quieting the frogs lest their croaking 
should disturb Monseigneur‘s slumbers. It is superb, and 
yet in itself it does not make me want to be a duke. I agree 
with George Borrow who agreed with Jasper that the cuckoo 
is “a pleasant funny bird and its presence and voice give 
a great charm to the green trees and fields.” I wish he 
would come to my window and sing to his heart’s content. 
Whether it be agreeable or whether it be tiresome, that 
song is one of the sounds that bring to mind sunshine and 
peace and summertime. The coming, in a flash, of the hot 
weather at Easter brought with it all manner of these drowsy 
hummings and buzzings, for which we had been longing with- 
out perhaps exactly defining our desires beyond the departure 
of the north-east wind. They were suddenly released for 
our benefit and we found that we had not heard them for a 
long time. Sunshiny weather in the country has so many of 
these sounds, half-forgotten till they are joyfully remembered 
again, and nearly all of them possess youthful associations. 
We have been remembering them for many years, and in- 
deed some of them belong only to the past. Others, how- 
ever familiar, can never seem anything but modern and a 
litle intrusive, although to the child of today they will 
doubtless be numbered among the sacred and eternal things 
of home. Such, for instance, are the aeroplanes which all 
through the Easter holiday droned overhead, glittering in 
the sunlight. In themselves, and apart from their present 
implications, they have much of the desired quality, sum- 
tery and somnolent; a little too fierce and stirring, perhaps, 





tional papers numbing our sense of feeling and our capacity 
for realisation.” The advent of the “mass mind” was 
already threatening us with a sort of totalitarianism before 
Hitler’s voice was raised or Goebbels turned on his Press. 
In quieter times the reasoning elements in the community 
were alive to this danger, and set themselves to counter it 
by efforts to improve education, to humanise industry, to 
encourage the arts, and foster interests which by their own 
intrinsic worth would gain adherents among the masses and 
leaven the mass mind. 

But in this time of storm and stress this guardianship 
is withdrawn or weakened. The assaults that have been 
made on our peace of mind have diminished our peaceful 
activities. Far less thought is given to the once pressing 
problems of the social services. The problems of the 
schools and education in general get little more than routine 
attention. Even writers and artists find themselves more 
and more drawn into the obsessing controversies of political 
ideologies and thought of war, and readers turn from ima- 
ginative literature to the call of A.R.P. No wonder that 
artists cannot sell their pictures, that the National Theatre 
languishes, and that books (except of the Left or Right) 
are not read. Yet in proportion as the mind of the country 
is diverted by the dictators from its creative occupations, 
to that extent it is succumbing to them—to that extent it 
is suffering defeat, and losing the very qualities for which 
democracy stands, and for which its citizens are prepared 
to die. Hence the need for Lord Baldwin’s exhortations. 
The democracies have to make themselves efficient. They 
have to organise their national resources for resistance. But 
it is only “if the spiritual effort they put forth is greater 
than, and in control of, their material effort ” that they them- 
selves, in resisting tyranny, will avoid enslavement. 


SOUNDS OF SUMMER 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


when they draw near, but essentially soothing as they fade 
away into no more than the faintest pulsation, which mingles 
in the general hum. Still, we cannot rid ourselves of the 
feeling that their presence is in the nature of a liberty ; they 
used not to be there in the best summers. 

By contrast the sound of a well-wheel belongs, save for 
the very lucky, wholly to memory. Austin Dobson’s old 
gentleman, whose name was Leisure, “loved the well-wheel’s 
creaking tongue,” and there is no sound more tranquil and 
less suggestive of hurry. It suggests the carrying of brown 
cans of water up flights of stairs and brown baths set out 
with blankets underneath them. This well must have been 
cut very deep in the chalk, for the bucket seemed to take 
hours to reappear out of the darkness. The well-house, an 
indefinably sinister building, black, deeply stained with 
green, stood on the top of a little mound, shrouded by dark 
box and laurel. Its roof consisted of two flaps or hinged 
doors, and when the bucket reached at last the end of its 
journey it flung the doors open before it. I have been 
pleased to find that my father shared my feelings for it. 
“ We believed,” he wrote, “the well to be 365 feet deep— 
also that this was the height of St. Paul’s—I have never 
tested the truth of either statement.” Neither have I, but 
my faith is strong. There was, too, another sound connected 
with the well, positively awe-inspiring, that of a stone 
dropped into the deeps below ; it seemed that the splash 
would never come. A quarter of an hour’s walk would take 
me to the place where the well-house nestled in its bushes 
behind the mulberry; but alas! as Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz 
would observe, the ruthless destroyer of that oasis has choked 
up the well and thrown ashes on the sward, and the usurpers 
now exist in a commonplace manner on the company’s water. 

Then, and this is among the external sounds, there is the 
purring of the mowing-machine on the lawn—up and down, 
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up and down, and that other, on a far grander scale, of the 
haycutting machme in the field beyond. It purred but it also 
swished, in a venomous and retributive manner. and it had 
the charm of growing faint and far away in the distance, as 
it travelled to the little wood that was world’s end, and of 
swelling louder and louder till it reached the railings again. 
To mature eyes the seat of that machine has a chilly and un- 
compromising air, a hard iron seat with small holes in it and 
a curly edge; yet it was possessed of an unspeakable romance, 
and there was a passionate yearning to be allowed to sit in it 
if but for a moment. The sharpening of scythes belongs 
likewise to this sunshiny chorus, and the scythe can only be 
sharpened by one man, a mysterious little man, very 
upright of deportment, who ever and anon takes of 
a soft black hat and mops his brow. So square were 
his shoulders, so noticeably military his carriage, that he 
was traditionally believed to have been a deserter. He 
appeared in the village from nobody knew where, and though 
he worked in the garden for years he dropped no hint of any 
belongings or any early background to his life. He was so 
secretive that when he died he was found to have left no will 
and his considerable little hoard of savings was swept into the 
coffers of the Government whose service he had deserted. 
Perhaps he had no secret after all except that of sharpening 
scythes, but he did that beautifully. 

The haycutting machine was a noble instrument, but it 
was not to be compared with the traction engine which 
periodically advanced down the narrow lane. There was one 
place from which to see it, a gap in the ivy on the coping 
of a flint wall, looking right down upon the road. There was 
a corner just before this spot was reached and another wail 
came bulging out, hiding what was to come and so heighten- 
ing the drama. Long before the engine appeared the earth 
trembled beneath that tremendous onslaught. When the sus- 
pense had become almost unbearable there came a man with 
red and green flags; they were like the flags carried by the 
naughty little boys who were dipped in ink by the Tall 
Agrippa in Shock-headed Peter. Then—O heavens!—it 
was right upon one, breathing fire and smoke. For fifty yards 
one could watch it, leaning ever further over the wall, some- 
times held in an undignified manner from behind, and then 
came another corner and it vanished; but since the road 
wound back its surge and thunder could still be heard as it 
passed through the village and beyond. The kitchen-maid 
and the house-maid who had been looking through the gate 
of the stableyard went back to work and gradually life became 
normal again, but in those few moments had-been concen- 
trated all the majesty and excitement of all the processions in 
the world. 

The cuckoo, before mentioned, is not of the noble order of 
traction engines, but his song is one of the indisputable hot- 
weather sounds in a way given to that of no mere bird.. And 
yet there is for me one other bird having some claims. That 
is the stork who came in spring to stand on one leg in his 
nest on the roof in a deserted village of Macedonia. When 
the storks flew they made a f1pping with their wings that 
resembled the crackling of m chine-guns. That is not an 
agreeable sound in itself, but i: suggests a scene which, please 
heaven, I shall never see ag: n—blazing sunshine, turf car- 
peted with little pink and yellow flowers, a dry river-bed, 
and, beyond, the quince blossoms against the mud walls of the 
village. But I ought to apologise for introducing a foreign 
bird, and will end at least with a truly English sound, that 
of the ball against the bat. The lawn-tennis ball has a 
pleasant ping, the golf ball a cheerful crack, but cricket ball 
and bat when they meet in full accord have a richer and a 
deeper note. For old Nyren it was mingled with the cries of 
a great match—“ Go hard, go hard, tich and turn, tich and 
turn.” For others it brings back memories from more casual 
playing fields, the gentle tap-tapping of a private knock-up, 
and then, when the batsman has suddenly opened his shoul- 
ders and encroached on another’s ground, the cry of “ Thank 
you, ball.” 


April 28, » 1939 
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ANTARKTIS DEUTSCH 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 
IM Kriege erschien ein Roman mit dem Titel “ A,” der Brosses 
Aufsehen unter der Jugend erregte. Er. hande'te Von dem 
Auftreten einer geheimnisvollen Menschenrasse, gekennzeichne 
mit diesem Buchstaben, den sie auf ihrer Brust als leuchtenden 
Schmuck trugen. Diese Menschen kamen von der Antarks 
um aus unserer sch'echten Welt eine bessere zu machen, Der 
Roman war eine Utop:e. Der sie gesci:rieben hatte; der Sister. 
reichische Dichter Egmont :Colerus von Ge'dern,. war damals 
ein junger scheuer Mensch, der spater in der Anonymitit eines 
Beamtendaseins untertauchte. Mit den Romanen iiker Pytha. 
goras, Marco Polo, Leibniz:und einer grossartigen Geschichte 
der Mathematik setzte er sein Lebenswerk fort, das: eben jetzt 
durch den Tod des nur Fiinfzigjaéhrigen jah abschloss, 

An dem Tage, als der Dichter des Antarktis-Romanes star 
kehrte das Schiff “ Schwabenland ” dér Deutschen Antarkts. 
Expedition nach der Heimat zuriick. Der Bericht, den die 
Manner der Expedition kurz nach ihrer Heimkehr gaten, hat 
Colerus, jene merkwurdige Mischung aus Mystiker und 
Mathematiker, nicht mehr erreicht. Aber mancher, der di 
Ergebnis: der Forschungsfahrt studiert, wird sich: an dep 
Propheten jener geheimnisvollen Welt erinnert haben, 

Die Expedition war vier Monate unterwegs gewesen. Mitte 
Dezember war das Katapultschiff mit zwei Flugbcoten yop 
Hamburg aus. nach dem Siiden gestartet. Man hatte das 
Motorschiff vorher auf der Deutschen Werft Hamburg grind. 
lich ubezholt und ungebaut, um es fiir den Kampf gegen 
Eis und Schnee geeignet zu machen. Die Mannschaft war 
sorgfaltig ausgewahit und aus allen Disziplinen der Polar. 
Wissenschaft zusammengestellt. Expeditionsleiter war de 
Kapitan Ritscher, der seinerzeit eine bedeutsame Expedition 
nach Spitzbergen mitgemacht hatte. Die ‘“ Schwabenland” 
das Katapultschiff der Deutschen’ Lufthansa, stand’ unter 
Fiihrung des Kapitan Kottas, der noch von dem Eislotsen 
Kapitan Kraul unterstiirzt wurde. Neben der normalen 
Schiffsbesatzung waren noch Biologen, Geographen, Geophy- 
siker, Meteorologen, Ozeanographen und Photographen ver- 
treten. Die beiden Flugboote waren Dornier 10 Tonnen-Wale 
und hiessen “Boreas” und “ Passat”; jedes Flugbcot hatte 
drei Mann Besatzung, je einen Flugkapitin, Flugmaschinisten 
und Flugzeugfunker. Finanziert wurde die Expedition von 
der Deutschen Forschungsgemeinschaft in Berlin. 

Schon auf. der wochenlangen Fahrt nach Antarktis wurde 
von den: Teilnehmern eifrigst experimentiert und gemessen. 
Mit theoretischen und praktischen Vorlesungen wurde die 
Mannschaft auf ihre neue und ungewohnte Arbeit vorbereitet, 
Mitte Januar wurde in einem Gebiet begonnen, das nach 
Siiden bis zum 72. Breitengrad, nach Osten bis zum, 16., nach 
Westen bis zum 4. Liangengrad reicht. Hin-und Riickreise 
wurde nahe dem Null-Meridian ausgefihrt. 

Die Haupttatigkeit war die kartographische Aufnahme 
durch die Luftbildner an Bord der Flugboote und das reich- 
liche Abwerfen von MHakenkreuzfahnen. Auf je sieben 
Photofliigen und Sonderfliigen sind etwa dreihunderttausend 
Quadratkilometer photographiert worden. Ungefahr ebensoviel 
wurde durch Augenbeobachtung und Gelande-Photographic 
erforscht. Das ganze Antarktis-Gebiet ist ein riesiges Gelinde, 
das siidlich vom 74. Breitengrad in das eigentliche Land am 
Siidpol iibergeht, ein Gebirge von etwa: viertausend Meter 
Hohe. Im Osten und Westen durch steile Eishange abgegrenzt, 
fallt das Polgebirge nach Norden in hohen und steilen Felsab- 
hangen zum Meere ab. Bei verschiedenen Landungen wurde 
die Erobererflagge des Dritten Reiches an der Kiiste des 
unbekannten Kontinentes gehisst. Da Norwegen das Recht der 
Erstentdeckung fiir sich in Anspruch nimmt, diirfte die Frage 
der deutschen Okkupation politische Konsequenzen haben. 

Schlechte Wetterverhalthisse zwangen die Expedition, weiter 
nach Osten zu ziehen una .chliesslich die Erkundigungsfahrten 
Anfang Februar abzuschli-isen da das Schiff sonst ernstlich 
gefahrdet gewesen wire. Hohen-und Tiefenforschungen, 
ausgefiihrt von der Meteorologen nach oben und den Ozeano- 
graphen nach unten erreichten eine Héhe von 28.400 und eine 
Tiefe von 12.000 Metern. Magnetische Abweichungen erregten 
das Interesse der Geophysiker. Biologisch aber enttauschte 
Antarktis vollkommen. Pinguine und Robben fehlten ganz, 
Wale waren nur “diinn gesat.” Die zoologische Auswertung 
der arischen Antarktis-Kolonie diirfte also kaum den Emiab- 
rungsstandard des Dritten Reiches heben. Um so schweref 
wiegt dafur cer politische Erfolg dieser “ Eroberung.” 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE House of Commons, when it reassembled on 

Monday, had more or less recovered from the shock 
dealt to it by Dr. Burgin’s appointment and the consequent 
reshuffle. It must be admitted that the Prime Minister, when 
making his announcement, did little to temper the wind to 
the shorn lamb ; on the contrary, he edged the lamb into a 
position where the north-easter could catch him fair and 
square. Mr. Chamberlain is in truth a master of that type 
of discomfiture which is, I understand, known to musicians 
4s the Trugschluss, or surprise solution. ‘On reaching the 
words “My Right Honourable Friend,” he paused for a 
second in order to allow the House to tune in to the expecta- 
tion of “ The Member for Epping.” And when, in place of 
these stirring words, came the little phrase, “ The Minister of 
Transport ” a wide gasp spread along the packed benches, 
punctuated by one sharp cry of pain. The Prime Minister 
enjoyed the effect which he had created. Had Mr. Chamber- 
lain been Old Mother Hubbard he would not, I feel, have 
done anything so crude or cruel as to disappoint the poor dog 
with an empty cupboard; he would have placed a papier 
maché cutlet inside. 


* * * * 


Not that the recent appointments are in themselves un- 
welcome to the House. Mr. Burgin is much respected as 
a Minister and it is generally agreed that he is admirably 
fitted to inaugurate this Ministry of Supply. Captain Euan 
Wallace, again, will bring to the Ministry of Transport a 
note of modest gaiety which may well have a rejuvenating 
effect upon that glum department. Captain Crookshank is 
worthy of more spectacular promotion, while Captain 
Peake has for long been regarded as one of the most solid 
and persuasive of Government supporters. It will be agree- 
able also to have Captain McEwen among the whips, since 
his Etonian manners will contribute to this harassed, and 
sometimes acid, organism, a wholesome alkaline ingredient. 
Such disappointment as still exists is due to the fact that 
the House expected a new deal, but was given the same old 
cards in a different order. The Prime Minister, it is felt 
by some, resembles those poker players who always play 
for a flush in the vain hope that it may turn out to be 
a royal straight. Such players dislike the presence of too 
many court cards in their hand; the asymmetry of a full 
house is distasteful to them; the picture of four aces strikes 
them as ostentatious and even vulgar; and the very concep- 
tion of a Joker is to them un-English or worse. What they 
really like are the eight and six of hearts. This love of 
the monochrome often blinds them to the fact that their 
opponents are playing, if not “ strip-poker,” then at least 
that variety of the game which is known to me as “ Self- 
ridge,” and under which every knave becomes a joker for 
the purpose of the round. 

* * * * 


I do not myself believe in this theory. I think indeed 
that we may see some startling new appointments after 
April 28th. Yet there are those pessimists who contend 
that once the monochromatic system gets a firm hold there 
is no saying where it may stop. New Ministries may be 
Created at any moment. We may have a Ministry of 
Appeasement under the direction of Lord Brocket, whose 
long exclusion from the present Government has caused 
some surprise in Berlin. A Ministry of Internal Co-ordina- 
tion or Gleichschaltung might be created under Sir Arnold 
Wilson, with Sir Archibald Southby and Mr. Raikes as his 
Under-Secretaries. And Sir George Broadbridge, the Mem- 
ber for the City of London, could be created Minister of 
Press Affairs but without any portfolio at all. There is no 
end to the permutations which can be suggested under 
this theory. But as a theory it is neither tenable nor fair. 


The Mother of Parliaments meanwhile is awaiting with 
resolute trepidation the Fiihrer’s speech of April 28th. It 
is perhaps unfortunate that Herr Hitler should have chosen 
as the medium of his reply to President Roosevelt a full 
dress oration from the tribyne of the Reichstag. The 
atmosphere of such meetings is essentially a revivalist atmo- 
sphere. If the Fihrer fails to speak for his usual three 
hours, it will be said that he is not the man that he was; 
if, on the other hand, he does reply to the crisp sentences 
of the President’s message by a long rodomontade, then 
his words will lose in dignity and effect. It will be difficult 
for him, moreover, to maintain the note of injured innocence 
appropriate to the occasion. True it is that he will be able 
to produce the testimonials tendered by the little Red 
Ridinghoods whom he has consulted; yet the grandmotherly 
voice in which he will open his discourse will, in the atmo- 
sphere of that hysterical assembly, rise gradually to screams 
of passion and of rage. All the old emotions of ambition, 
self-pity and hatred will once again have to be aroused. And 
the final result may well be one of turbulent mystification. 
There are those who contend that this is in fact the im- 
pression which Herr Hitler wishes to produce. He is a great 
believer in moral attrition. By submitting Europe to a cat- 
and-mouse system under which purring and clutching alter- 
nate in such a manner as to benumb terror and to paralyse 
hope, he may seek to create a form of nervous tension under 
which we should accept anything rather than the prolonga- 
tion of existing uncertainty. Here assuredly he is making 
a psychological mistake. It is not our resolution which is 
in danger of being undermined; it is our patience. 

* * * * 

At the moment however the purrs predominate over the 
scratches. Sir Nevile Henderson has hurried back to Berlin; 
Signor Mussolini has been purring to Lord Perth, and the 
Duke of Alba will relay to London the purrs of General 
Franco. Undoubtedly the thunder-storm which threatened 
us three weeks ago has changed its shape, its direction and 
perhaps even its imminence; a ridge of high pressure has 
reached Europe from across the Atlantic. Yet secondary 
depressions abound. The Mediterranean situation is most 
uncertain; demands may at any moment be made upon the 
Poles which the intense patriotism of Colonel Beck may 
reject as inadmissible ; and the Yugoslavs are being en- 
circled. Our own Foreign Office, having for once been 
given some slight authority in diplomatic affairs, is proceed- 
ing with speed and skill. A new pattern is forming in the 
kaleidoscope. But the segments of which it is composed 
are as sinister as the old segments; it is merely the pattern 
which is being changed. 

* * * * 

Let us be fair to Herr Hitler. I am convinced that to 
the very depths of his soul he desires friendship with this 
country. It is painful for him to reflect that we possess 
in Great Britain no statesman of his own calibre. It is 
for him a profound and galling disappointment to discover 
that there is no possible Prime Minister of England who 
would agree to partition the world between Germany and 
England. He has no desire at all to deprive us of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. Why should 
we make all this fuss about Rumania, Turkey, Holland, 
Switzerland and Scandinavia? He is still uncertain whether 
our hesitation is due to perversity or lack of leadership. If 
only we possessed a man of genius equal to his own, then 
it would take but one hour to divide between us the ocean 
and the earth. I should wish to repeat a remark that I 
made five years ago. “There is only one difference,” I 
said, “ between the Germany of today and the Germany of 
1913. Before the war, German diplomacy was governed 
by the views of the officers’ mess. Today it is governed 
by the views of the sergeants’ mess.” 
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OPERA AND SCREEN 


OPERA 
** The Wreckers.’’ By Dame Ethel Smyth. At Sadler’s Wells. 


IN accordance with their policy of producing at least one 
English opera during the season, the management of Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre have presented Dame Ethel Smyth’s The 
Wreckers. It seems a pity that these English operas are always 
reserved until the end of the season, for it means that they 
never have a fair chance of establishing themselves in the 
repertory. The operatic public being what it is—timorous 
in the face of any new adventure and positively scared of 
anything by a native composer—the fate of these works, 
prepared with so much labour and expense, is to be played 
three or four times, and then to disappear into the limbo of 
forgotten things. This inevitably suggests failure. There 
seems no practical reason why these operas should be put in 
the forefront of the season’s repertory, which would give the 
impression of a greater faith in their merits, and would enable 
the company to repeat them more often if the public’s response 
proved sufficient. 

The Wreckers, it should be remembered, was composed 
more than thirty years ago. The original text was French, 
based upon Henry Brewster’s drama, Les Naufrageurs, and 
it was designed for presentation at the Opéra Comique. This 
project came to nothing, and the text was translated into 
German for performance at Leipzig and then into English. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the opera bears evidence of 
its international origin. It was produced at the heyday of 
Wagner’s influence in Europe, and a composer who had 
received her schooling in Germany could hardly escape that 
influence. But it would be a mistake to dismiss the opera 
as a school-work containing only the mannerisms of a 
greater master. For the Wagnerisms, and especially the use 
of leitmotives which is not elaborate, are really superficial and 
beneath the foreign surface of the music there is a solid English 
core. At the same time, there is a certain lack of coherence in 
its style owing to this overlay of an alien method of composition 
upon a native individuality. 

The text suffers likewise from the fact that it was not con- 
ceived in English. The translator has too often fallen into the 
operatic jargon of the period with its inversions and_ its 
preference for the picturesque and sham-poetical to the plain 
and common word. A “boat” must be a “ barque,” and “at 
full moon” becomes “when full yonder moon is.” Some- 
thing must be allowed for the difficulty of fitting the words to 
the music, and we need not labour the inappropriateness of 
the high-falutin’ sentiments and expressions put into the 
mouths of these humble inhabitants of a Cornish fishing- 
village. For this is a heroic opera, and the protagonists must 
be allowed their heroic utterance, or the thing would be flat 
and trivial. The wonder is that in a love-duet that uses so 
much of the imagery of torches and of death, and so much of 
the Wagnerian method of vocal writing, and of building up 
the climaxes, we are so little reminded of Tristan. 

The great merit of the libretto is that it tells the story 
clearly, and that the story itself is excitingly dramatic. We 
may not find these dour Cornishmen, who mix a_ bleak 
fanaticism with a cruelty born of hunger and despair, exactly 
sympathetic, but there is no denying their intense vitality. 
Mark, the hero, is not presented with the same completeness. 
His humane revolt against the horrors of wrecking innocent 
men for the sake of what may be salvaged from the sea is 
insufficiently stated, and Mr. John Wright is not the singer to 
make bricks without straw. Thirza’s, on the other hand, is 
a part to tear a cat in, and there is no one in the company more 
capable than Miss Coates of making the most of it. 

The music of the opera is always vigorous, nearly always 
effective, and in the last two acts achieves a spiritual exaltation. 
Where it fails is in continuity. There are too many successive 
climaxes which are not built into and up to one another, 
especially in the first act, so that the opera lacks the large 
inevitable sweep. It depends, also, as was the fashion of its 
time, too much upon elaborate scenic effects that are 
impossible to present with the realism that alone would carry 
conviction. Mr. Sumner Austin, the producer, did as well with 
them as can be expected, and at least avoided distracting atten- 
tion from the music, which was excellently sung and played 
under Mr. Braithwaite’s direction. DyNneELEY Hussey. 


THE CINEMA 


““The Four Feathers.” At the Odeon——* The Sisters.” 
At Warner’s—‘*‘ Thanks for Everything.’’ At the New 
Gallery. 


THE story of The Four Feathers must be known by this 
time to everyone—four films have now been made of this 
ham-heroic tale, which describes how Lieutenant Harry Fayer. 
sham, the Coward who resigned his commission at the start 
of the Sudanese War, disguised himself as a dumb Sangali 
and forced his brother officers to take back the white feathers 
they had sent him. What is new is the drive—and in the 
Sudanese sequences the conviction—of this new version. Far 
better than the American, it cannot fail to be one of the best 
films of the year. Even the thickest of the ham—the old 
veterans discussing the Crimea in the Faversham home 
among the portraits of military ancestors—goes smoothly 
down, savoured with humour and satire. For almost the first 
time the huge ambitious Denham studios have produced 
something better than a mouse. 


On the screen a ham story doesn’t matter: The Sisters, too, 
is ham, and even more conventional—the girl who marries a 
hard-drinking journalist who loves her, but loves his freedom 
more. The pathos is very familiar—the husband returns 
drunk on the evening when his wife intends to tell him she 
is pregnant: they quarrel on Christmas Day beside the 
Christmas-tree. The San Francisco earthquake is thrown 
effectively in as make-weight, there is a tiny, timid sketch of 
a brothel which probably passed our universal aunts as a 
happy picture of family life, but the main situation is as old 
as the cinema—you remember it in Cimarron—the husband 
who rides away and goes on loving all the time. But, as | 
say, ham doesn’t matter: The Sisters is worth seeing for the 
sake of the adroit period direction and the fragile, pop-eyed 
acting of Miss Bette Davis. 

So in The Four Feathers the plot hardly matters: what is 
important is the colour, which is almost invariably pleasant 
and sometimes gives a shock of pleasure such as we have not 
experienced since the moment in Becky Sharp when the 
scarlet-cloaked cavalry poured out by the dark Brussels streets 
on the road to Waterloo. What is important is nocturnal 
London smoking up through Faversham’s grey windows: the 
close-up of mulberry bodies straining at the ropes along 
the Nile: the cracked umber waste round the dried-up 
wells: the vultures with their grimy serrated Lis!e-street wings 
dropping like weighted parachutes. It is impossible to divide 
the credit between Mr. Zoltan Korda, the director, who has 
wiped out the disgrace of Sanders of the River, and Mr. R. C. 
Sherriff, author of the film play. They seem to have per- 
fectly fulfilled each other’s intentions—as Riskin and Capra 
did in the old days. We forget the silly plot when the voice 
repeats monotonously, “ Load, present, fire,” behind the black 
smoke of the burning zariba: when the blinded man, the only 
survivor of his company, cries for his brother officer, and at 
every cry the vultures rise squawking from their meal and 
settle again. The picture is finely acted by Mr. John 
Clements and Mr. Ralph Richardson, and Miss June Duprez 
not only looks lovely, but also holds her own with these first- 
class actors. 


This is, I fear, a week of monotonous praise. Thanks for 
Everything is the funniest film I can remember seeing for 
many months, with something of the old Kauffman touch. It 
is a great deal in these days to be made to laugh at the sight 
of a man in a gas-mask. An advertising agency through a 
competition discover a hundred per cent. average American 
(whom they bilk of the prize so as to keep even his income 
average). By watching his reactions they are able to predict 
with uncanny accuracy movements of public taste. The 
representative of a European Power asks them to discover 
what would induce the American public to fight: the wretched 
man is quarantined with an imaginary disease, supplied 
through specially printed papers with imaginary news, but 
remains unstirred by attacks on Embassies, tourists, trade. 
Only when an imaginary air-raid is ingeniously staged for 
his benefit does he react—embarrassingly. Adolphe Menjou 
walks through this ingenious and witty film with a kind -of 
brazen efficiency, followed dubiously and protestingly by Jack 
Oakie as his henchman. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Proud-pied Month 

We must all have felt (for at least a week in this April) 
4at England in “the sweet o’ the year” is of peculiar loveli- 
ess. ‘There are a good many stories of foreign visitors who 
jave been astounded at the wealth of colour. The most 
valuable is of Linnaeus, greatest of botanists, who burst into 
thanksgivings when he first saw a hillside of gorse. We are 
told that the Japanese go forth in spring to worship the cherry- 
blossom. There are favoured places in England where it is 
massed in incomparable splendour. It happens that the two 
best displays known to me combined the cherry and daffodil. 
One tfte, now like a bridal robe, stands in the midst of the 
real Lent lily, the small wild daffodil. A more splendid sight 
is a group of cherries, well over a hundred years old, that 
flower over a carpet of more gorgeous garden daffodils. The 
wild cherry is, I think, more abundant in the shires of Hert- 
ford and Buckingham, but readers of A. E. Housman will 
possibly deny this. The quality of England, compared with 
most countries, is the massing of colour. Gorse is massed, 
heather is massed, primroses and bluebells and sometimes 
foxgloves are massed. ‘The wealth of our flowers is in their 
sheer number in particular spots rather than in their variety. 


* * * x 


“In England Now” 


A good number of these plants are very nearly indestruc- 
tible. The wild cherry multiplies itself, almost as successfully 
as the elm. Gorse may be burnt or may be cut by frost ; 
but it sprouts again—Pulchrior evenit. Sir Arthur Hill has 
been trying an experiment at Kew Gardens to test whether 
trampling or rough pulling can depress the vitality of the 
bluebells—and these flowers are native to Kew. We may say 
confidently that the bluebell refuses to be depressed. No 
force can check Wordsworth’s lesser Celandine. It will grow 
equally well from seed or without seed. It possesses—and 
uses—at least three methods of reproducing itself. It is more 
than a work of Hercules to rid a garden either of this or the 
dogs’ Mercury if they have taken well hold ; and though they 
be weeds who shall say that they do not add their quota to 
the beauty of England, like the daisies, buttercups and moon 
daisies of the meadows? Why should not that worse weed, 
the dandelion, be added? Is it much more common than of 
old? Shakespeare does not mention it. It was, on the other 
hand, a favourite with Tennyson and Lowell, who called it 
“the Eldorado of the grass.” It is only of late years that it 
has spread itself across Canada, from seed brought in imported 
hay. 


Reviving Crafts 

It is partly bad, partly good news, that the supply of local 
craftsmen is becoming unequal to the demand. The virtual 
extinction of the apprentice system which survived for a while 
the end of the guilds, rapidly reduced the number of boys 
and young men who learned the various crafts. Machine- 
made work (which includes even the common horseshoe) 
depressed most of the local crafts, and was thought to threaten 
their complete extinction ; but a number of the crafts—in iron, 
wood and leather—refused to die, and lately there has been 
a strong reaction in their favour. Buyers desire handwork. 
That Saxon word is identical with the Latin word manu- 
facture, but has a quite contrary meaning. This revival of 
the craft, or at least this revival of a desire for craftsmen’s 
work, has been noted in Lincolnshire, among other counties, 
and special emphasis has been laid on it by the Lindsey 
Community Council, which is urging an alternative to the 
Prentice habit. The nation looks after the bright boy, who 
may extend his education by aid of a scholarship, and it looks 
after the mentally deficient, but it does nothing for the boy 
(and he may be intellectually slow) who has a native gift for 
making things ; is, in fact, a creative artist. It is high time 
that craftsmanship took its place in the curriculum of the 
elementary school, especially now that the school age is being 
increased. There is room in the country for a great many 
More craftsmen. 


Rural Industries 

Evidence of such revival in the village crafts is also apparent 
in the periodic publications of the magazine of the Rural 
Industries Bureau (which incidentally has just changed its 
headquarters to Manchester Square, London, W.). It is an 
educative organising body, not a selling agency; but the 
advertisement columns of its periodical contain satisfactory 
evidence of the widespread vitality of the crafts. Anyone who 
wishes to possess or to give things that have the value which 
belongs exclusively to personal work, is given there a wide 
range of choice. Hereditary, as well as new-old, patterns 
and designs have been spread abroad throughout the counties, 
especially among the blacksmiths. 


* * * * 


County Groups 

It seems that in writing (after high appreciation) of The 
Gloucestershire Countryside (St. Loe’s House, Amberley) I 
did that excellent county magazine a certain injustice. It has 
a much longer past than I was aware of: it is only the 
comparative splendour of its present form that is new. 
Incidentally, in the April or Housing Number the splendour 
is reduplicated. The editor is of my opinion in regard to 
such local magazines: any county is rich enough in material 
to supply a monthly or quarterly magazine with an inex- 
haustible fund of news and comment. The idea is, I believe, 
taking root that it would often be best for natural groups of 
counties to share a magazine. East Anglia has, I believe, 
realised this in regard to its magazine as well as its. very 
excellent newspaper. “The Home Counties” is a pleasant 
phrase, though it does not imply perhaps any very real unity 
of social or historic interest. Incidentally, which are the Home 
Counties? The dictionary definition, those adjoining London, 
is not wholly convincing, partly because the tentacles of 
London stretch so far. Devon and Cornwall—as their Lord 
Lieutenants showed in respect of rural preservation—have 
more than a merely geographic community of interest, in spite 
of a certain rivalry. Then there are the counties, if that 
inaccurate word is permissible, which have arrogated to them- 
selves the fond title of “ The Shires.” The name has hunting 
associations ; but how rich in many other ways are these shires. 
The English language itself took form in the monasteries 
along the Nene, and English is especially “ Middle English.” 
Again, is it quite specifically settled which counties have the 
right to associate themselves with Northampton and Leicester 
as belonging to “The Shires”? The two smallest 
counties, Rutland and Huntingdonshire, are interested in 
the question. 


In the Garden 


Gifts from other gardens give an added pleasure, and for 
myself I await the flowering of the latest gift with excitement. 
It consists of bulbs of the new monbretias, hybridised by 
that genius in the art, Mr. Backhouse, who has in flower 
perhaps the most precious bulb in the country, the scarlet 
trumpeted daffodil, that he has produced after I do not know 
how many years of work. It is a supreme triumph. The 
montbretias are not of quite such a sterling glory ; but they 
are worth the interest of all gardeners as they represent a 
real, salient advance on the old, and always valuable, bulb. 
Though they keep the sort of colour that is the mark of the 
montbretias, they have enlarged the colour scheme as well as 
the girth. One of them, Mephistopheles, has a sort of maroon 
tint that is as nearly as may be unique among flowers. The 
other three are Star of the East, His Majesty, and James 
Coey. Another species of flower, long neglected by the 
florist, but now coming into its own, is another autumn 
flower, the autumn crocus. The Dutch have recently made a 
very splendid large double variety; and though doubles 
are usually less lovely than singles, this is well worth notice, 
if less comely than some of Mr. Backhouse’s novelties in this 
species. 

W. Beach THomas. 
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[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
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a rr 


THE EDITOR 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THe SpPEcTatTor} 


A.R.P. 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—In a public park in a large industrial city of the Midlands 
there is a Government A.R.P. steel shelter. 

The lower part of this shelter, which is sunk barely a couple 
of feet (though it stands upon high and dry ground) is banked 
up with a few very sparing shovelfuls of earth. The upper 
part of it is uncovered and the gaping entrance is completely 
unprotected. For several weeks it has proved a great attrac- 
tion to children, but as an A.R.P. shelter it is both ludicrous 
and dangerous—dangerous because it is a misleading example 
which would prove a death-trap in certain circumstances ; yet 
it is only one of many ludicrous A.R.P. measures which I 
have noticed since returning from Spain, where, in the course 
of a year, I personally experienced more than 200 air-raids. 

If this shelter was erected under the supervision of a quali- 
fied warden or Government expert, what must we think of the 
wardens and experts who are responsible for A.R.P.? If it 
was NOT erected under official supervision, then why not? 

I do not propose to add to the volume of destructive criti- 
cism of the Government’s A.R.P. policy (or lack of it) which 
there has been, but I would say that I have not yet met any- 
body with experience of air-raids in Spain who is satisfied—I 
do not refer to those “experts” who paid very fleeting visits 
to Spain and returned with a wealth of unassimilated data 
and conflicting opinions, but to those to whom A.R.P. became 
second nature through repeated practical experience of “the 
real thing.” ‘They find that some of the lessons they learnt 
in Spain are ignored over here. 

There are quite a few Englishmen with considerable experi- 
ence of air-raids in Spain—among them officers and men of 
the International Brigade (not all of whom are “ dangerous 
anarchists ”), journalists (though one knows that in official 
circles they are classed with hawkers and circulars), and at 
least one retired British Regular officer with many years’ mili- 
tary service behind him. Their services as regional con- 
sultants for the erection of A.R.P. shelters should be valuable ; 
but they are ignored by the central authorities—or referred to 
their local A.R.P. Committees, where they meet inexperienced 
wardens who are too jealous of their new dignities and pet 
theories to listen to outsiders with mere practical experience. 
Why are they ignored? Is it that prejudice has gone so far 
_ that the Home Office officials, bemused by propaganda put 
out (to quote the National Review) “for the benefit of mugs 
here and elsewhere,” believe that nobody could learn anything 
by association with “those Reds,” or is it now thought that a 
deal of theory is better than experience? 

The report (many months overdue) of the Lord Privy Seal’s 
Conference on air-raid shelters sets forth various wise con- 
clusions, but these had been reached nearly a year ago by 
those with experience in Spain. It is satisfactory that the 
report emphasises the need for dispersed shelters and brings 
out the important fact that the problem of A.R.P. varies with 
each district, town, or even street—for generalisations are dan- 
gerous. But all this is theory, however sound. There is no 
more time to be lost in the clouds of theory. The varied 
problems of £ R.P. must be tackled on the spot, under the 
supervision of those: who have developed an “ air-raid sense ” 
and an “eye for ground ” in that sense. 

And is it not time that the apathy engendered by the slip- 
shed methods of the central A.R.P. authorities should give 
way before a realisation, thrust home by propaganda with a 
punch in it, that if those engaged in vital industries are 
adequately protected and know that their families are pro- 
tected too, an enemy will find much less purpose in bombing 
us? With so many unemployed in the country there is no 
shortage of labour for the construction of A.R.P. shelters, upon 
which the lives of thousands may shortly depend.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, J. Swire 


(lately Reuter’s chief correspondent with 
the Republican forces in Spain). 
Royal Societies Club, 63 St. fames’s Street, S.W.1. 





CHRISTIANITY AND WAR 


[To the Editor of THE SPEcrTATOR] 


S1rR,—Mr. de la Bedoyere in your issue of April 21st Writes: 
“There is a great deal of moral indignation in the other camp 
at the virtual domination by two or three Great Powers of the 
richest territories and markets of the globe. . .” 


I would suggest that his use of the word “ richest ” indicates 
an erroneous view. The territories in question, especially the 
mandated territories, are not property—no revenue jis drawn 
from them; quite the contrary, they are not owned by the 
administering Government, they are administered on a tru. 
In the mandated territories all nations can trade on equal 
terms with the “ dominator.” 


The British Government has again and again offered to 
remedy any proved economic grievance in the matter of ray 
materials ; the German Government has simply declined to 
enter into any inquiry for this purpose. 


It is certain— 


(1) that the education, Christianising, and (above all) free. 
dom under law now extended to African natives would be 
abolished ; 


(2) that Africa would be militarised and strategical war posi- 
tions created in the Indian or Atlantic Oceans ; 


were any African colony returned to Germany. 


There is plenty of evidence to show that the main motives 
actuating the German Government in claiming colonies are 
two: firstly, prestige ; secondly, strategical positions for war, 
It is impossible to make any considerable European settlement 
in tropical Africa; it is impossible to draw any considerable 
revenue therefrom, except by trade, which is open to Germans, 
as said above.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


16 Burghley Road, Wimbledon. C. J. Eyres. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Many of your readers must feel grateful to the editor of 
The Catholic Herald for the tone and content of his letter. 
The dilemma which faces those who accept Christian values is 
clearly and forcibly stated, but this makes his conclusions the 
more perplexing, and I, therefore, venture to carry the problem 
a stage further with so courteous a correspondent. 

For, it appears to this reader that if the writer is correct 
—as I believe he is—in stating that war can solve nothing, 
that it will destroy for everyone those very things we seek 
to preserve, then, in that case, non-resistance can be the only 
sane and Christian attitude if a conference is spurned by the 
other side. The theory behind “ non-violence ” is to the man- 
of-the-world a stumbling block, and to the German, foolish- 
ness ; but ought we now to rise to the belief that it may be 
“the power of God unto salvation” for Europe? 

Would Jesus, who sorrowed for the mothers of Jerusalem, 
shed more tears over the mothers of London and Berlin, since 
they, too, are blind to the things which belong to their peace? 

Is it reasonable to suppose that the Republican survivors 
who look back over the years of bitterness and race suicide 
in Spain may now be in a mood to resolve our problem? 
Would they confess that their 50,000 dead heroes might have 
served God and their Cause more effectively, and no less 
valorously, had they chosen to offer unarmed “ resistance” to 
General Franco in 1936? 

It is harder to live for a faith than to die for it (too hard 
for our human instincts, maybe): to live—to breed—to teach 
by example and, perhaps one day to triumph! 

The Darwinian axiom of “the survival of the fittest ” is at 
least as true in the world of ideas as in that inverted world of 
the battlefield where the fittest are slaughtered and the servile 
survive !—Yours faithfully, 

R. P. NorTHCOTI. 

Budleigh Towers, 1 Avenue Road, Highgate, N. 6. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


[To the Editor of THe SPEcTATOR] 
f the mischief done were not so great and the dan- 
ger0us effect of their tactics were less terrible, there would 
be no little humour in observing the warm advocacy of a 
Russian alliance in those sections of our war-mongering Press 
which not so very long ago could find nothing too bad to 
say about the wicked “ Reds ”! 

There are certain unpalatable facts which people not wholly 
pereft of love of fairness need to hang on to, as cant and lies 
increase in time of crisis. 

From the time of the Armistice down to the present day 
we have not done a single important act of practical helpful- 
ness either to the German nation or to the Italian nation, 
sometimes from political spite, sometimes because our finan- 
cial system, which did not permit us to relieve our own 
distressed areas, also did not allow us to remove the economic 
causes of war. 

We have not tried disarmament ; although we promised to 
disarm down to Germany’s level, we never did so. At no 
time since the War has our expenditure on armaments been 
other than greater than it was before 1914. What wonder 
that Germany at length grew tired of waiting for us to keep 
our promise and began rearming, especially as her economic 
position was desperate and we did nothing to help? 

We have not tried appeasement. Directly the Prime 
Minister returned from Munich, instead of proposing an 
Economic Conference and a Disarmament Conference, which 
would have been wise strategy even if Hitler had been the 
most untrustworthy ruffian on earth, he proposed an increase 
in rearmament. Nor was that all, for provocation was offered 
inthe economic sphere. By loans and other financial tactics, 
not only in Eastern Europe but in South America, the demo- 
cratic nations strove in selfish folly to deprive Germany of 
the means of satisfying her need for imports through the 
channels of legitimate trade. Finally, we are shocked by 
totalitarian acts of aggression, but remain conveniently blind 
to the fact that the ugly mess we are making of things in 
Palestine has caused more bloodshed than any totalitarian 
coup with the exception of the conquest of Abyssinia. Two 
wrongs may not make a right, but the commission of one at 
least calls for a becoming degree of humility in the offender 
when he judges the perpetrator of the other. 

Now we have President Roosevelt’s offer. We live in an 
age when it is well to be thankful for small mercies, and 
must hope that Hitler and Mussolini will not send too 
unfavourable a reply. If, however, they do not prove forth- 
coming, let us at least remember that the method of present- 
ing the offer was not distinctly tactful ; while the dictators 
may reasonably feel not too optimistic of the results of a 
Trade Conference organised by a statesman who has failed 
so signally to solve the economic problems of his potentially 
wealthy country in a way commensurate with its resources.— 
Yours very truly, TAVISTOCK. 

Barrington House, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


si—l 


CONCESSIONS TO THE NAZIS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sirn—No Christian can fail to concur with the spirit and aim 
of the letter which Mr. Michael de la Bedoyere addresses to 
you under the heading “Christianity and War.” I fear, 
however, that his letter does not really meet the facts of the 
case. His suggestion is that Great Britain and France ought 
to go some way towards removing a justified indignation on 
the part of Germany at their virtual domination of the 
richest territories and markets of the globe, that they ought 
to concede to Germany, without war, a larger share of wealth 
and power. Now suppose that what Germany was demanding 
was liberty to extend her trade through these territories and 
markets, with equal facilities of access to raw materials all over 
the globe, there would be no great difficulty in coming to 
complete agreement with Germany. As a matter of fact, 
Germany already has that liberty, and almost equal facilities 
of access. Germans say that they have not completely equal 
facilities because they are put at a disadvantage by having 
to exchange German money for foreign when they buy colonial 
products. It would seem easy to devise a way by which this 
inequality would be removed, and special privileges conceded 
to German money in particular areas. 





The trouble is that the Nazis never cease rejecting with 
the utmost scorn the suggestion that increased economic 
facilities could satisfy them. All the German “claims” still 
unsatisfied are demands that they should be allowed to bring 
under their domination—not empty “ territories ” or impersonal 
“ markets,” but some masses of human beings who do not 
want to be under that domination. This is so whether the 
claim is for a further extension of Nazi power in Europe, or 
for a colonial empire overseas. The only concession on our 
part which the present rulers of Germany say they would 
think worth looking at is that in this or that other part of the 
globe we should thrust some masses of human beings, for 
whose welfare we are now responsible, under Nazi rule. There 
are Englishmen who say that if we shrink from doing this 
we are hypocritical, because German colonial rule before the 
War was no worse than British. The truth, I believe, is that 
both German rule and British rule have differed widely from 
one region to another, from one date to another. I do not 
think that British rule during the last generation has been 
disfigured by any atrocity so great as the German destruction 
of the Hereros, but it is true that a Liberal and humanitarian 
movement, connected especially with the name of Dernburg, 
had been making notable progress in the years just before 
the War, and that German colonial administration was showing 
in some regions a good deal to praise. 

It is, however, irrelevant to bring in the question, what 
German colonial rule was like before the War. The proposi- 
tion now is that we should hand over backward peoples to the 
Nazi rulers who have shown such shocking cruelty and hatred 
of freedom in their own country. The elements in Germany 
represented by Dernburg are precisely the elements which the 
Nazi régime has suppressed in the Germany of today. There 
may some day be a Germany whose co-operation in the 
colonial field we should rightly welcome. But, with all a 
Christian’s desire to make concessions, it is hard to see what 
concessions could be made to the present rulers of Germany 
which would not be a singular repudiation of Christian 
humanity. 

In a remarkable communication sent to The Times by its 
correspondent in Berlin (December 12th, 1938) we were told 
how the expert for colonial racial problems in the National- 
Socialist Party described the principles on which the Nazi 
Government would administer colonies if it had them. It 
would not be permissible to divert natives to Christianity 
from their old heathen religions. Their equality with 
Europeans would not be preached to them. No native would 
be able to become a German citizen. Higher schools and 
universities would be closed to natives. I do not think that 
this statement, coming from so authoritative a quarter, has had 
the attention it deserves. “ You have been warned! ”—I am, 
Sir, yours, &c., CONTEMPLATOR. 


AMERICAN HISTORY IN SCHOOLS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Two incidents have recently confirmed my opinion that 
our schools are seriously neglecting a very important subject— 
the history of the United States. 

The other day a lady told me that obviously “ America ” 
was going to “ back our side ” because Roosevelt had “ referred 
to the Germans as Huns and Vandals.” She admitted that she 
had not read the reports of the President’s speech, and I was 
in no mood for argument. If I had been less lazy, I think I 
should have said that she was making a great mistake in 
thinking that either the President or the American people 
would simply take sides with the British Empire. She seemed 
to me to be showing great ignorance of the American attitude 
to Europe, and I am afraid that such ignorance is both 
widespread and dangerous. 

‘ A few weeks previously I had the pleasure of entertaining 
a delightful American professor in my home for a few days. 
In an entirely friendly way he deplored our ignorance of 
American geography, history and politics. He had recently 
met an educated Englishman who thought that San Francisco 
and Los Angeles were only a few miles apart ; and in the train 
an English lady had blandly told him that “of course,” 
American standards of education were much lower than ours. 

I write this letter in the hope that some of my colleagues 
in the teaching profession will express their views on the 
matter. To retaliate, as one might, with instances of 
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American ignorance of British affairs will not be helpful. After 
all, the United States form the greatest political force in the 
world today, and their history is surely as important for us as 
that of, say, Italy. What do we know about the American 
Constitution, the powers of the President, of the Federal 
Government, of the individual States? What do we know of 
the racial composition of the people, of the Monroe Doctrine, 
of modern American literature? What do we know of the 
relationship between the United States and Canada, or of 
French Canada and its place in the British Empire? 

I can hear the groans of my colleagues at the thought of 
cramming something more into the curriculum, but I suggest 
to them that this is an important matter, and that it need not 
take up much time, especially if kept apart from the examina- 
tion syllabus. I have recently taken a sixth form through a 
course of twelve lectures based upon two excellent books— 
Adams’ The Epic of America and Siegfried’s Canada. ‘The 
story is vivid, dramatic and inspiring, and I believe that it was 
enjoyed by everyone in the class. I wish every Englishman 
could be made to read Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg. 

The cleavage between dictatorships and democracies becomes 
daily more clear cut. If we are to find our way back to the 
rule of international law and justice, it can only be by the 
co-operation of the great democracies. The Rome-Berlin-Tokyo 
triangle is becoming a quadrilateral or a rather lopsided 
pentagon with Madrid and Budapest. Let us have a Washing- 
ton-Ottawa-London triangle, and let it be equilateral !—Yours 
sincerely. DONALD GRAY. 

Bootham School, York. 


LORD ROTHERMERE’S PREDICTIONS 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—The comments in your columns on Lord Rothermere’s 
recent book, Warnings and Predictions, imply that their writers 
have not read the volume with much attention. The sugges- 
tion that the viewpoints expressed in the book differ from 
those expressed during the past year by the Daily Mail, 
and thus convict its author of inconsistency, ignores one 
fact—that Lord Rothermere renounced control of the Daily 
Mail in April, 1938. This was announced in the paper 
at the time, and is repeated in the book. The reason 
given was his belief that at seventy years of age a man 
should give place to those younger in the direction of a 
complex organisation like a modern newspaper.—Yours 
faithfully, COLLIN Brooks. 
Estoril Palacio Hotel, Estoril. 


MAJOR ROAD AHEAD 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1x,—A member of the Government is reported to have said, 
“Halt, major road ahead.” These words were addressed to a 
member of a neighbouring country, but I think it might be 
well to address them to ourselves. This feverish preparation for 
war must result in the disaster we are all so anxious to avoid. 
There are the same appeals being made to everything within 
us that is base and utterly loathsome, and—most criminal of 
all forms of deception—these appeals are, as twenty-five years 
ago, uttered as if demanding of us that which is highest. It is 
imperative that before it is too late steps should be taken to 
replace this spirit of hatred by one of love and understanding. 
Honesty to examine ourselves is necessary, and to see what 
contribution we can make to secure world peace and happiness. 

Our contribution may be hard to make, but we must make 
it if we are determined that absolute honesty is to be our 
guiding principle. If we are agreed that, in spite of sugges- 
tions to the contrary, present world conditions are due to 
economic factors, we must solve those problems. None of us 
would willingly acquiesce in the claim to possession of property 
gained by improper methods, and I am convinced that few 
have studied the colonial question from that standpoint. 
Claims to possession of colonies gained by force of arms or by 
financial exploitation cannot be recognised by those governed 
by a sense of honesty and Christian morality. It is not only 
desirable, but demanded by us, that we urge the calling 
of a world conference to arrange that the world’s essential 
commodities shall be used for the benefit of the whole of 
mankind, not for the financial profit of a few. 


This conference would be easy to arrange, as would the 


— 


setting up of a permanent committee, on the lines of the 
I.L.O. for distribution of commodities. 

The continual accusation of others—in my lifetime Oom 
Paul (Kruger), the Kaiser, Hitler and Mussolini—can never 
result in peace, and it is our duty to discover wherein we 
constitute a menace to world peace, and having made the dis. 
covery, see to it that we reform ourselves.—Yours, &c,, 

R. D. Litttecuyp, 

46 Harvey Goodwin Avenue, Cambridge. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S LEADERSHIP 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—The more one thinks about it the more one realises 
how much the international situation has deteriorated since 
Mr. Chamberlain became Prime Minister. One was at first 
inclined to sympathise with him for having to try and clear up 
the mess, so to speak, made by his predecessors in office 
(some people seem to forget that it was the Baldwin-Eden 
deplorable policy over Abyssinia that started the Axis), but now 
one wonders whither Mr. Chamberlain is leading this country, 
and whether he is really doing his best to avert the catastrophe 
that hangs over the world. Why the delay in coming to a 
concrete agreement with Russia? Why the delay in creating a 
Ministry of Supply?—and in this connexion it is pertinent 
to express regret at Mr. Burgin’s appointment. Why not Mr, 
Winston Churchill, who is essentially a man of action, and 
would have been a much more popular choice? Why the 
delay in sending a trade delegation to Rumania? It should 
have been sent before Germany had been able to get a 
strangle-hold on the valuable resources of that country. Above 
all, why the delay in making compulsory National Service? 
For all their plausibility, the Government cannot explain away 
the fact that hundreds of thousands of men are still needed 
for the defence forces—and are likely to remain so until 
service is made compulsory. Is Mr. Chamberlain really blind 
to the “writing on the wall,” or is he wilfully shutting his 
eyes and still clinging in his heart to his pet “ appeasement” 
theory? Does he not yet realise that he was fooled by Hitler, 
fooled himself over Spain, and is now being fooled by 
Mussolini? One begins to wonder if the safety of the British 
Empire would not be more secure in hands other than those 
of Mr. Chamberlain and his smug satellites —I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, M. F. THORNTON. 
The Mill House, Westwell, Kent. 


ARE STATISTICIANS LIARS? 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—Mr. Worsnop is mistaken in thinking that the figures 
he quotes about the average age at death of total abstainers 
and of moderate and heavy drinkers prove that the abstainer 
has no greater expectation of life than the moderate drinker. 
In fact, as I pointed out in my article, the figures prove 
nothing whatever about the relation between abstinence and 
expectation of life, for, at the time of the enquiry, total 
abstainers, as a group, were younger than non-abstainers, 
and, where two groups differ in age-composition, there is no 
point in comparing the average age of their members at 
death. The average age at death of people with false teeth 
is no doubt higher than that of people without them, but this 
does not mean that those with false teeth have a_ higher 
expectation of life ; it merely reflects the fact that, as a group, 
they are older than people whose teeth are their own. 

The only accurate way of investigating the relation between 
abstinence and length of life is to compare the death-rate (or 
some other index of duration of life) among abstainers and 
non-abstainers of the same age. A large-scale investigation 
along these lines by Mr. R. M. Moore, an actuary, is described 
by Sir Arthur Newsholme (Vital Statistics, pp. 332-5). Moore’s 
figures cover 290,226 abstainers and 338,262 non-abstainers, 
divided into thirteen five-year age-groups, from 20-25 to 80-85. 
If the death-rate of non-abstainers in each age-group is 
expressed as 100, the corresponding figures for abstainers are: 


Age-group. Ccmparative Age-group. Comparative 
death-rate. death-rate. 
BONDS eden 70 §5—60 0... at 
25—30 wees 70 Gm Mibapketes 78.5 
3O—35 esses eee 56.5 65—70 ......0.- 84 
Sh AO cs deseee 54.5 JOTS. ssscacene 86.5 
40—45_— esse 57 7§5—80 ..... 110 
A5—SO oes ec eee §8.5 80—85_..... 94 
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Moore’s simple dichotomy of “abstainers” and “non- 
sbstainers ” may well obscure important differences between 
the death-rates of moderate and of heavy drinkers, and an 

uiry with a finer classification would be of interest. But it 
is essential that it should be carried out on correct statistical 
jines Yours faithfully, 


“ 


MarGARET KNIGHT. 


COMPULSORY SERVICE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR} 


gi,—Many must have compared, in a general way, our present 
situation with that of the Napoleonic crisis of 1803-05. Both 
have at least one feature strikingly in common, for in both the 
problem of man-power dominates. In the earlier crisis, it is 
tue, the emphasis lay more heavily upon what was more 
strictly “ national ” defence, since the forces of the enemy then 
lay massed and ready upon the other side of the Channel, 
threatening direct invasion. But fundamentally the problem 
is the same. 

A passage in Sir John Fortescue’s Wellington—written 
nearly 15 years ago—which refers to the earlier crisis, reads, 
therefore, with a new and forceful significance in the light of 
recent events. The passage is in no need of italics ; it speaks 
its warning clearly enough of itself : 

“Further, since the renewal of war in 1803 the whole nation 
had been called under arms, though with a confusion, mis- 
management, and imbecility that can hardly be credited. 
Addington’s Government, fearful of imposing by compulsion 
on every able-bodied citizen his natural duty to defend his 
country, had permitted the formation of countless bodies of 
volunteers ; and this weakness in allowing men to evade real 
military service . . . had gone far to deprive both Militia and 
Regular Army of their lawful share of recruits.” 

Food for thought, you will agree—and for those who find its 
substance not too indigestible, perhaps for more than thought? 
—Yours, &c., Basic S. ECKERSLEY. 


Hertford College, Oxford. 


THE NEGEB 


{To the Editor of THe SPEcTATOR] 
Sir—As one who has recently worked and travelled for 
eleven months in all in the Negeb, officially called the 
Southern District of Palestine, I feel that some of the state- 
ments in Professor G. R. Driver’s article, “Land for the 
Jews,” need comment. 

It is a strange understatement to say that part of the region 
is hilly. The chain of the Judaean Highlands: continues south 
through the whole length of the Negeb, and attains a height 
of 1,500 to 2,500 feet above sea-level. Its eastern scarp is 
very steep and broken, and receives very little rain. More 
than half of the total area of the Negeb is thus no more 
capable of supporting a settled population than the Desert 
of Judaea that the visitor sees before him as he looks down 
from the Mount of Olives towards the Dead Sea. 

It is by no means certain that the rainfall of the Negeb is 
not rather less than it was in historic times. The principle of 
post-glacial climatic fluctuations in North-Western Europe is 
readily admitted. They are inferred as late as the Roman 
period ; and it is unlikely that. the Mediterranean was not 
affected by such changes. In a marginal region like the Negeb 
the smallest change in the rainfall would have a marked 
effect on human geography. Official statistics give the present 
average annual rainfall at Auja Hafir at five inches only. The 
rainfall is greater to the north and west, less to the south and 
east, and everywhere in the Negeb there is great variation 
from one year to another. It is not correct to cite Major 
Jarvis’s successful experiment at cultivation in Wadi Qadirat 
as an example of what could be done throughout the region, 
for the combination of a cultivable valley and a perennial 
water supply there is unusually favourable. Colonel T. E. 
Lawrence and Sir Leonard Woolley were young and not in- 
fallible men, and spent only a short time in the district, before 
publishing their report The Wilderness of Zin. I do not 
think they took sufficient account of the progressive erosion 
by wind and water of much cultivable land since the Byzan- 
tine period. The Department for Land Development of the 
Mandatory Government was actively exploring the agricultural 


possibilities of the Negeb in the winter of 1937-38. It would 
be wise to await its report before either raising or rebuffing 
hopes of extensive settlement there. 

Estimates of the present population of the Negeb vary 
fantastically. That of Arif el Arif, the Governor of the 
Southern District, who knows the Negeb perhaps better than 
any living man, greatly exceeds Professor Driver’s figure of 
5,000. In any case, all who know the country will agree that 
such words as “nomad” and “ Bedouin” should not be used 
of the Arab inhabitants of the region without qualification. 
Between the settled cultivator and the true Bedouin there is 
a third class, to which most of the people of the Negeb 
belong. They are the legal owners of lands which they plough 
and sow and harvest yearly ; at other seasons they are com- 
pelled to travel to find grazing for their flocks and herds. 
One of the most unpleasing features of the recent colonisation 
of Palestine has been the indifference of official Zionism to the 
future of the small cultivators they have displaced. It would 
be a great wrong to suppose that the Arabs of the Negeb 
are landless nomads who could properly be displaced, and 
dangerous to suppose that they would go willingly. The 
poorer the peasant, the more desperately he will cling to 
his holding. Is it too much to ask Zionists and their friends 
to study the Negeb in greater detail and at first hand, and 
then to tell us what provision they would make in their 
scheme for the present Arab cultivators of the district?— 
Yours faithfully, GEORGE EDEN KIRK. 


45 Icen Road, Radipole, Weymouth, Dorset. 


DEFECTIVE MOTOR TYRES 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—There is a truly remarkable omission in the Report by 
the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the 
prevention of road accidents. No reference of any kind is 
made to defective tyres. 

Yet for the year ending March 31st, 1937, comprising the 
latest available figures on matter, there were 7,064 prosecu- 
tions throughout the country against motorists using defective 
tyres, an increase of 90 over the previous year. In addition, 
there were during the same period thousands of accidents 
under different heads, a proportion of which might certainly 
be traced to defective tyres, for example: skidding (6,979), 
misjudging of clearance distance, and so on (6,161), swerving 
(3,177), losing control (2,281), failing to comply with traffic 
sign or light (1,676), and failing to stop at a pedestrian crossing 
place (1,238). 

It is deplorable that such a fruitful cause of dangers on the 
highway should have been ignored by an official Report of out- 
standing importance.—Yours faithfully, 

CuHas. WHITCROFT, Director. 

The League of Experienced Motorists, 

17. Hanover Square, W. 1. 
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PAGEANT OF LONDON 


By A. L. 


IN these times, when we realise what a hostage to fortune 
we have given in London, how precious a possession of the 
English-speaking peoples it is, with its buildings and memorials 
of the past, its memories and continuing associations, it is 
very fitting that The Great Chronicle of London should be 
for the first time given to the public. The gift comes with a 
little poignancy just now: the book is itself such a tribute 
to all that past. It is like a pageant of London’s history. As 
we read, the figures of those good citizens, mayors, sheriffs, 
aldermen in their scarlet cloaks, pass before our eyes year 
by year: now they are waiting by St. Magnus church to 
receive Henry VII ceming over London Bridge from Black- 
heath-field—very gracious he was after the victory, knighting 
the mayor, recorder and sheriff on the spot before going on 
to offer at St. Paul’s; now they are standing in the streets 
to welcome Margaret of Anjou to her wedding, the craftsmen 
“all clothed in brown blue” and every. citizen wearing a 
scarlet hood, “the which gave a mighty shew.” Or it is 
sixty years later, and Katherine of Aragon is passing by to 
her wedding ; an ominous shower falls, just outside the ‘ Car- 
dinal’s Hat,’ too, wetting her mantle and powdered ermines, 
so that “she was fain to be conveyed under the hovel of the 
drapers’ stalls, till the shower were overpassed, which was 
not long.” Or it is poor Henry VI being paraded through 
the streets, ever in the same long blue gown of velvet, “as 
though he had no mo to change with.” Usually the citizens 
themselves are taking an active part: electing their officers for 
the year, sometimes not without discord and disturbance, 
banqueting, brawling, quarrelling, defending their walls 
against the Bastard of Falconbridge, or angry men of Essex 
who demand better prices for their “ butter, cheese, eggs, pigs 
and all other victual.” So much of the pageant of our history 
has been played upon that small, that adorable scene with its 
familiar features, old St. Paul’s, London Bridge, the Tower: 
the coronations of kings, the wedding processions, the feasts 
at Westminster or in the City, the executions, the burnings 
of heretics, the hospitality of the great, and their various 
ends—satisfying like Henry VII’s or tragic like the great King- 
maker’s, his body lying naked in St. Paul’s before the image 
of our Lady of Grace. 

‘Though this is not a book for the general reader—it is a 
sumptuous great volume like a family bible, superbly pro- 
duced and printed, and edited with admirable care and 
scholarship,—it may easily be imagined what a readable book 
could be made out of it. There are five hundred copies 
printed ; which we owe to the double generosity of Lord 
Wakefield of Hythe, in the first instance for purchasing the 
manuscript of the chronicle and presenting it to the Guildhall 
Library, and secondly for defraying the entire charges of the 
publication. It is an example of public-spiritedness in the 
grand style of the eighteenth century ; and it is very right that 
the volume should be such a superb specimen of craftsman- 
ship, in printing and binding no less worthy of that age. 
Perhaps it is not too much to hope that other benefactors may 
be inspired by this example; that some members of the 
peerage, one or two dukes in especial, may be incited to 
publish their papers in a series of volumes like the Hatfield 
or Dropmore papers. 

The historical importance of the chronicle is considerable. 
The late learned Mr. Kingsford regarded it as “perhaps the 
most important for the student of sources of all the original 





The Great Chronicle of London. Edited by A. H. Thomas and 
I. D. Thornley. (Printed at the Sign of the Dolphin, for the 
Library Committee at the Guildhall, London.) 
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authorities for English history in the fifteenth century” ; and 
it is following his usage that it has come to be known as 
The Great Chronicle of London. Very appropriately, for jt 
is in some ways the fullest and most valuable of the London 
chronicles. It falls into two parts, the earlier being very 
simple and factual, though even here there are valuable public 
documents inserted. As time goes on it gets fuller,—it has 
the best account, for instance, of the dispute between Beaufort 
and Gloucester which held up public business in 1425. The 
insecurity was such that all the shops of London were shut 
in one hour, we are told ; while the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was employed riding eight times that day between the Cardinal 
and the Duke trying to compose their quarrel. The second 
part of the chronicle, from 1439 to 1512, is apparently the 
work of one hand, of someone writing in the reign of 
Henry VIII. As the story comes down to the writer’s own day, 
to events of which he was evidently an eye-witness, the record 
becomes more personal, develops a character of its own. 

It becomes fascinating to read ; and to the historian a first- 
rate source with something new to tell us. For example, the 
account it gives us of the events in and around London during 
the Cornish Rebellion in 1497, when a motley army of 
Cornishmen marched all the way up through Southern Eng- 
land upon the City, is the fullest and best account we have 
anywhere. Similarly, we have all sorts of touches that are 
new, at any rate to me. At the dinner which the Mayor gave 
to the Scottish Ambassadors who had come to London to 
negotiate the marriage of Margaret Tudor to James IV, the 
chronicler tells us—he was evidently present—“In time of 
which dinner a Scottish priest sitting at one of the side tables 
made this ballad,”’—and then there follows Dunbar’s famous 
poem in praise of London, with its refrain: 

“London, thou art the flower of cities all.” 


It is pleasant to know the occasion upon which this so well- 
known poem was first produced. The chronicler had a taste 
for poetry, and incorporates several poems, including the 
effective ballad against Empson, which he tells us was written 
by William Cornish, of the King’s chapel, and a ballad against 
Empson’s agent, John Baptist de Grimaldis, which only sur- 
vives here. Students of early Tudor literature will be grateful 
for these bits. 

As we read, the picture of the man writing forms in our 
mind behind the anonymity of the chronicle. We see him 
at his desk copying rapidly, adding things of his own to the 
record. He had his own slant on things; he was shrewd 
and sensible, not over-credulous, though orthodox ; he shared 
the conventional horror of heresy, in those ways like every- 
body else ; he enjoyed a good execution, and did not fail to 
append the sentiment, “upon whose soul and all Christen, 
Jesus have mercy, Amen.” He had a sly sense of humour; 
tells many a good story, like that of the handsome Edward IV 
kissing the good widow of Suffolk, who promptly doubled her 
contribution to his loan for the honour. He had a good news- 
sense ; the chronicle filled some of the functions of the Press 
today, and we know what popular reading it was. He was 
a draper: that is almost the only thing we know of him for 
certain, though we might have guessed it from his interest 
in clothes, the critical eye with which he appraises the dressing 
of every scene. The Tudor writers through whose hands the 
book passed, John Stow the antiquary, Foxe the martyro- 
logist, perhaps Hall, took it for granted that it was written by 
Fabian, the chronicler, alderman of the City and Master of 
the Drapers’ Company. And, indeed, if it was not Fabian, 
who can it have been? 
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“One is conscious, as one reads this enthralling book, that the 
author is a man of deep humanity and unalterable faith; and the 
effect of his story is, not to depress us with the contemplation of 
human folly, but to hearten us with the recollection of great men and 
high ideals”. Thus Harold Nicolson, writing about THREE MEN 
TRIED by Edgar Stern Rubarth: a book which tells again the story of 
Austen Chamberlain, Stresemann and Briand, and their gallant efforts 
to achieve permanent peace in Europe. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 


GERMANY RAMPANT, by Ernest Hambloch, is a thoughtful 
and informative study, an effective counterblast to Hitler’s Reichstag 
outburst. ‘The author during a long career in the British 
Consular Service has made a close study of pan-Germanism in its many 
manifestations, and his book is a real help towards understanding the 
basic elements of the German character”—Sunday Times. 10/6 net: 


q Hilaire Belloc’s collected SONNETS & VERSE. 2nd printing. 
7/6 net. 


[ Ralph Brewster’s succés de scandale, THE 6000 BEARDS OF 
¢ ATHOS, is now available in a cheap edition. 16 plates. 5/- net. 
Two new additions to the well-known ‘Studies in Theology’ 

series: Canon E. B. Redlich’s FORM CRITICISM—“‘in all 
future discussions its place is assured” (Expository Times): and 
THE GOSPEL IN THE WORLD, a restatement of missionary 
principles, by Prof. Godfrey Phillips. 5/- net each. 





Ready next Thursday—JOHN GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE, 
a new detailed biography by Alistair and Henrietta Tayler, 


authors of 1745 & After, etc. 4 plates. 12/6 net. 


A volume of plays by Elizabeth Goudge, author of Island Magic. 
THREE PLAYS contains Suomi, The Brontes of Haworth and 


Fanny Burney. 7/6 net. 


Try your wits on our ‘Great Lives’ General Knowledge Paper. 
Money prizes. Full details post free from 


2 Henrietta Street fondonW.C.2) 
wind Waa: neal RES BA AEE NE 
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THE MODERN DILEMMA 


Matthew Arnold. By Lionel Trilling. (Allen and Unwin. 15s.) 
Tus was the moment to remind us of Matthew Arnold, for 
his problems were, mutatis mutandis, ours, and his resolution 
of them, however partial, a very important step in the integra- 
tion of Action and Contemplation. Mr. Trilling has seen that 
to tell Arnold’s story usefully must be to concentrate on the 
very complex evolution of the inner man ; this he has done, 
touching lightly but sufficiently on the exterior events, in a 
book that deserves to be called wonderful—for its clarity and 
brilliance, its profundity and scholarship, its fairness and wit. 
In all its 406 admirably written pages there is not one flat 
sentence—a considerable feat. Thrillingly interesting, this 
book is the work of a wise and clever man who has read 
widely and never failed to connect what he read. 

After first sketching out the shape of the young Arnold’s 
problem, Mr. Trilling, in a chapter which could scarcely be 
better, fills in the background—Dr. Arnold, his character and 
his England. From this emerges the conclusion that the 
father’s lifelong contest, on the side of Morality versus 
Dogma, was paralleled in the development of the son’s political 
thought. Hereafter, for some time, poetry holds the stage— 
the poetry of The Strayed Reveller, The New Sirens, and 
Resignation. The latter was a temporary feature in Arnold’s 
life—a phase whose end is marked by the expostulation with 
Clough over the latter’s defeatist view of life. Arnold’s 
Weltschmerz was quite as real as-his friend’s, but his spiritual 
toughness prevented him from weakening into an English 
equivalent—not of his admired Senancour, whose own despair 
was alike offset by a stoic insight into his true position—but 
of the woolly Amiel. Melancholy is the most disintegrative 
of the passions, because it is so negative: abortive hatred 
turned back upon the self. For a time Arnold seems to have 
believed in “controlled self-pity”; but he soon found that 
that way lay invalidism or madness, and ended by finding the 
true answer in Goethe. 

“No one has a stronger and more abiding sense than I have of 
the ‘daemonic’ element . . . which underlies and encompasses our 
life ; but I think, as Goethe thought, that the right thing is, while 
conscious of this element, and of all that there is inexplicable round 
one, to keep pushing on one’s posts into the darkness, and to 
establish no post that is not perfectly in light and firm.” 
he wrote to his mother in 1865 ; but years before this he had 
written the line: “Resolve to be thyself.” The slow but 
steady evolution of the malleable personality into character had 
begun before Arnold himself was fully aware of it; it shows 
in his early poems, in Empedokles, and in his choice of 
heroes. He refused any “escape”; for him art is never a 
self-sufficient activity, as witness the famous definition (which, 
however, as Mr. Trilling observes, does not define poetry, 
but only describes what poetry does). Those who take this 
view of art will tend to resume their lives in what they write, 
and Mr. Trilling squeezes every drop of significance from the 
poetry. 

The transition which so agonised Matthew Arnold is one 
which everyone must make ; but if it is made at the proper 
(i.e., the body’s) time, it does not cause so prolonged an 
agony, nor trail so much regret. The later the break is made, 
the more is left behind, so to speak—as an old tooth, when 
extracted, is apt to tear away pieces of the jaw. A bulwark 
must then be found—in Arnold’s case what he called Tiichtig- 
keit (capability), which took the concrete form of the Chair of 


Poetry at Oxford and an Inspectorship of Schools. Such things , 


open out on to life—into action, away from contemplation— 
and the resulting decline of Joy (= poetic wonder) spelt the 
gradual retirement of the Muse. The two Obermann poems 
are the milestones on this Via Crucis, and Mr. Trilling is 
careful not to underrate the importance of Senancour in 
Arnold’s life. He could in no case have ignored that name 
and Goethe’s ; that he has also invoked those of Balzac, Vigny, 
Gobineau, Stendhal, Baudelaire and Brandes (to mention but 
a few), are signs not only of true cleverness on his part, but 
of the importance of Arnold’s position in nineteenth-century 
history. Every current of thought and feeling met in him, 
and was inflected. He attacked the problem of life from many 
angles—literary, political, religious ; but Mr. Trilling makes 
it clear that he never succeeded in his main endeavour, which 
was to “see the object as it really is.” 

Culture and Anarchy (and its poetical epilogue, Obermann 
Once More), is the crux of Arnold’s career as a thinker, and 


it is primarily an affirmation of the truth of the human 
The latter may now be defined as that interior regulator which 
says no to anti-social conduct and prompts the actions of love 
—a definition which avoids mysticism and a reference to 
supernatural sanctions. Arnold, I think, perceived this, but 
the language in which he proclaims it (the passage js quoted 
by Mr. Trilling on p. 342) dances round the central problem, 
“Man must begin, know this, where Nature ends ;” 

he had written, in an early poem. But it is significant tha 
Spinoza provided—as he so often does, for sensitive intellec. 
tuals—the alibi which enabled Arnold to eat the cake of 
Christianity and have it. “Culture” meant “ reason experi. 
enced as a kind of grace by each citizen, the conscious effort 
of each man to come to the realisation of his complete man- 
hood.” Unfortunately for Arnold, Spinozism squares ill with 
a church, just because it can do without one. Arnold’s definj. 
tion of religion is on a par with his definition of poetry, 
“Morality touched by emotion ” may have satisfied him, but 
to us it seems a shuffle, because it balks the fundamental issye 
of the historical and objective truth of Christianity. “That 
Christianity is true: that is, after all, the one thing that Arnold 
cannot really say.” The result of this shuffle was an ama- 
teur’s view of religion. It was to be considered as an expres. 
sion of Beauty ; dogma was to take a back seat and poetry 
(but not Arnold’s) was to come to the fore. The fact is that 
Arnold clung to Christianity as he felt his poetical inspiration 
deserting him—hypostatised it out of the poetry he could no 
longer write. 

Yet when it came down to the brass tacks of political con- 
flict in the England of the sixties, Arnold knew that “the 
way of Spinoza is not enough for most men.” And he did 
not see how it could be made enough ; the “ possible Socrates 
in each man’s breast ” was but another phrase ; and his politi- 
cal speculation foundered on the rock that has proved too much 
for many a sensitive spirit. As Mr. Trilling drily puts it: 

“Out of the belief that the best self, Hero or State, is in touch 

with the order of the universe . . . may flow chauvinism, imperial- 
ism, Governor Eyre, the white man’s burden—all the things which 
make us turn to Mill and scepticism, well-nigh willing to rest in 
‘anarchy.’ ” 
But the “crude issue of power” is a stumbling-block only to 
those who found their system of thought on Hegel, who—as 
can now be seen—threw the largest monkey-wrench of all into 
the delicate motor of human progress, driving (to change the 
metaphor) a wedge between word and meaning, and confusing 
a tout jamais the fundamental issues of epistemology, 
Neither Arnold nor those who came after him were 
able to see that the Best Self, the General Will (Rousseau), 
the Collective Man, the State, are all posterior to the question 
of the individual psyche and its development from childhood 
into adulthood. 

To the last Matthew Arnold saw the object, not as it really 
is, but at one remove. This was the burden of Walt Whitman’s 
criticism, and it was justified. It was a temperamental, as 
much as an intellectual, failure. Everything, with Arnold, 
tended to turn into something else, as he looked at it, because 
the contemplation was unaccompanied by action. His contacts 
were always mediate, and nothing is more fatal. Even in the 
affairs of his heart, he seems to have been remarkably—even 
pathetically—inadequate. Mr. Trilling sensibly refuses to 
play the traditional game of Spillikins with the story of 
Marguerite, but he puts his finger on the spot by adroitly 
enlisting the testimony of Baudelaire. “It is simplicity which 
saves. . Love should be love.” Arnold relinquished the 
girl, whoever she was, because he knew that his love for her 
was not love, as she, a simpler nature, conceived it. 

Here once again the poems fill the gap: Dover Beach is 
there to console us for the inadequacies of its author’s thought. 
When poetically inspired, Arnold no longer shuffles ; here the 
object is seen as it is ; love really is love. As a poet he kept 
to the last that grave fluency, rendered poignant by single 
lines of memorable loveliness, which makes his poetry the 
opposite of Swinburne’s, for example ; so. that one prizes it 
more, not less, as one grows older. He is the perfect poet 
of middle age, when vague hopes have given place to energetic 
resignation. 

Such are some of the reflections induced by a book of which 
it would, I think, be hard to overestimate the value. I 
personally have no hesitation in acclaiming it as the most 
brilliant piece of biographical criticism issued in English 
during the last ten years. EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST. 
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¥ SUFFOLK PUNCH 





Suffolk yeoman farmers, but his grandfather, still remembered as Hand- 
some Harry Cross, put a temporary stop te all that by running through 
the family fortunes. Mr. Cross’s own career seemed at first to be that of 
an errand boy, but the subsequent narrative is surely one of the most 


interesting and detailed success stories ever told. From small beginnings 

A he became a man of large business: hotels, restaurants, especially the 
Rendezvous, and was largely responsible for the development of Edgware 

, d bi 


Canons Park, ete. Besides pertinent advice on investments, his- auto- 
biography includes a great deal of human character and infectiously vivid 
memories of scenes and modes of life now passed away—but Mr. Cross 
cannot escape his aneestry, and throughout writes of the country, livestock 
and horses, with the zest and love of the born farmer. 


D ‘ 
AN 13} } 3 With illustrations by Harold Knight and Hanslip Fletcher. 15/- 


* Stage and Bar G. PLEYDELL BANCROFT 


By the author of The Ware Case. Preface by Norman Birkett. Although Clerk of Assize for the Midland Cireuit 
since 1913, the stage has also claimed an important part of Mr. Baneroft’s varied life; this combination of interests 
has produced a fascinating autobiography. ‘ His readers will be left asking for more.—Sunday Times. ‘A more 
generous book, richer in enthusiasm, in warm-hearted and clear-headed admiration would be hard to find—thick 
with good stories, nearly all of them first-hand and therefore new.’—Times Lit. Supp. Profusely illustrated. 18/- 


» 
A 
c Mr. Cross has had an amazingly interesting career. His forebears were 





Elizabeth Garrett Anderson 
by her daughter LOUISA GARRETT ANDERSON 


For years readers have asked for a full biography of Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, most famous of women pioneers 
in medicine in the nineteenth century. Now her daughter supplies the gap with a full biography which, besides 
being an unusually interesting story, must take an extremely important place among the books dealing with 
women’s emancipation in the nineteenth century. Illustrated. 10/6. 


English Captain TOM WINTRINGHAM 


‘Magnificent—a really important book written by a man looking forward and anxious to impart the lessons he has 
learned—one of the most interesting I have ever read about war—it ought to be read extremely widely—by 
all Territorials, all N.C.O.’s and officers in the army.’—Davip Garnett: New Statesman. ‘ No greater book 
about the Spanish War will be written.’"—StTorm JAMESON. Illustrated. 12/6 


k Salazar: Portugal and her Chief ANTONIO FERRO 


‘An unusually revealing portrait of Portugal’s reticent dictator, with a preface by Sir Austen Chamberlain .. . 


searching interviews . . . remarkable frankness.’—Daily Telegraph. ‘An authoritative statement of politieal 
principles which must count as an important work.’—Times Literary Supplement. 8/6 


* Weather in the Making DOROTHY FISK 


Miss Fisk, author of Modern Alchemy, has at last written what so many of us have wanted—a comprehensive book 
on the weather which is both easy for the layman to understand and a delight to read. Miss Fisk has no rival in 
interpreting the sciences. With many beautiful photographs and numerous diagrams. 8/6 


Mexiean Mosaie RODNEY GALLOP 


Mr. Gallop, author of Book of the Basques and Portugal, has an unusual gift for writing 
y] about foreign countries. He recently spent three years in Mexico pursuing unknown customs 
in out-of-the-way places, and his book is a fascinating picture of a romantie and primitive 
country as well as a standard work of information. In the Times Interary Supplement’s list 
really of special recommendations. Illustrated with drawings and 63 superb photographs. 15/- 


South of the Clouds G. REITLINGER 


The story of a journey from Saigon, through Yunnan, to Burma. ‘ A vivid impression of a 
part of the world which is so blessedly remote that it seems wonderful that any European 
traveller who found himself there should ever return.’—Datly Telegraph. ‘ Highly 
entertaining. —News Chronicle. With 26 illustrations. 15/- 


good 


travel 
books 
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JEWISH CHAMPION 


- The Jews, Are They Human? 
and Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Lewis, having in his own. expression become “ Jew- 
conscious,” has written a book in which he very decently bids 
us treat Jews as if they were human beings. He discusses the 
nature and the motives of anti-Semites, the Jews in relation 
to modern nationalism, the Jews as intellectuals, the Jews as 
financiers, the Jews as anachronisms, and considers in detail 
whether they are arrogant, whether they are irresponsible, 
and whether they are dishonest. The book is in 
effect a parade of opinions. Mr. Lewis opines that the 
liberal twadition of the nineteenth century has gone never to 
return; that everybody in a democracy thinks alike; that 
Jews exercise a mysterious attraction for the anti-Semite, who 
usually numbers several Jews among his bosom friends ; that 
all the charges brought against the Jews, as, for example, that 
they are parasites, are decadent, are lacking in physical courage, 
are financially tricky, are intellectually inferior, or alternatively 
are intellectually superior, might with equal justice be brought 
against the gentiles; that the paucity of first-rate creative 
genius among Jews is due to their lack of a national, ethnical 
and social background, or alternatively to their preoccupation 
with matters of business, or most probably, to the fact that the 
Jews as a whole share out the national stock of genius on 
equalitarian principles, so that, while the gentiles are divided 
into a few geniuses and many fools, the Jews maintain a much 
higher average level which is, nevertheless, unbroken by peak 
figures. (It is curious that a man should go to so much trouble 
to account for the alleged absence of “ peaks ” in a race which 
has produced Spinoza, Bergson, Einstein, Marx, Freud, 
Matisse, Stravinsky, Proust, Mendelssohn, Meyerbger, Offen- 
bach, to mention the first-dozen names that come at random 
into one’s mind, when one asks oneself what great men were 
Jews.) 

Mr. Lewis’s opinions do not cease to intrigue those whom 
they have long ceased to startle, and the book is pleasant 
reading enough. It is impossible not to applaud him for his 
vigorous defence of highbrow tastes against the defiant 
lowbrowism of the age—Mr. Lewis really does think that Bach 
and Shakespeare are more valuable than swing music and 
bedroom farces, and is not ashamed to say so—or to endorse 
the proposals which he summarises in a final chapter entitled 
“A New Deal for the Jew.” The new deal, to be sure, is 
somewhat vaguely conceived, and is devoted mainly to 
historical retrospect and denunciation of Christian ecclesiastics, 
but the general demand that we should “ make an end of this 
silly nightmare once and for all,” and meanwhile offer the 
fullest and most generous hospitality to the new race of Jewish 
refugees, is, of course, beyond criticism. Unfortunately, the 
nature of the hospitality proposed is not described, but Mr. 
Lewis takes it for granted that “to us ... the great part of 
these landless people in flight will in the nature of things 
come,” and bids us “realise that the only course we can 
take, being what we are, is the humane one. And let us be 
thoroughly humane while we are about it.” 

All this is well enough; nevertheless, I find it difficult 
to understand why Mr. Lewis should have written this book. 
The subject which he has chosen is so far from being Mr. 
Lewis’s “cup of tea,” that as one reads, one cannot escape a 
sense of incongruity, almost of frivolity, as one contrasts the 
problem with Mr. Lewis’s contribution to its solution; the 
former so appalling, the latter with all its goodwill, so 
incurably light-weight. 

Mr. Lewis believes in reason. It is not, he tells us, for 
the humane he is writing, but for the intelligent—although, to 
be sure, “it is extremely unintelligent not to be humane ”— 
and it is to our reasons not to our emotions that he proposes 
to appeal. Yet the book contains very little reasoning, and 
testifies to the warmth of the author’s heart rather than to the 
clearness of his head. Most of it consists of personal confes- 
sions ; for example, Mr. Lewis likes intellectuals and dislikes 
“guardees.” And, therefore? Therefore, “the Jew is conse- 
quently much more my cup of tea than the Anglo-Indian 
military gent, or the monocled Junker—or even than the most 
clean-limbed and golden-haired eurhythymist, I say it with all 
due respect for mens sana in corpore sano and “muscular 
Christianity.’” Quite so! My tastes march with Mr. Lewis’s, 
but I should not presume to suppose that the happy fact of 


By Wyndham Lewis. (Allen 
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our agreement constituted an argument, or that in express) 
what we liked and disliked, we were doing more than 
rationalising our interests, and, it may be, our limitations, Mr. 
Lewis again disapproves of Action for its own sake ; $0, t 
do I, but I cannot see that the fact of his disapproval Constitutes 
a reason for or against anything at all. 

With his romantic admiration of reason, with his bright 
style of writing, with his quips and his jokes, Mr. Lewis 
irresistibly reminds one of a figure from a Restoration comed 
strayed all unknowingly into a harsh and alien world; it is 
as if a beau dressed in tight breeches, cravat and lace ruffles 
were to wander, twirling his wilful cane into a twentieth. 
century barrackyard. But the fact that the lights that once lit 
up such a figure as Mr. Lewis are going down, does not mean 
that he was not well worth illuminating. 


e 


C. E. M. Joan. 
THE FASHION IN FETTERS 


Control of International Trade. (Rout- 
ledge. 12s. 6d.) 

In these days when the conclusion of a trade agreement js 
hailed with as much enthusiasm, or regarded with as much 
suspicion, as that of a military alliance, when the freeing of 
international commerce is regarded at once as an essential 
step to world peace and as a remote Utopian fantasy, any 
serious and well-informed study of the fetters binding that 
commerce is welcome. Mr. Heuser’s is emphatically such a 
study. It is thorough, well-documented, well-balanced and 
well-written. Owing to the terms of the Acland Travelling 
Scholarship, which financed the two years of research on 
which it is based, it covers only the Continent of Europe, 
and from this Russia is excluded; but the field is in all 
conscience wide enough even so, and has been notably well 
tilled. Mr. Heuser’s particular concern is not with tariffs, but 
with the more up-to-date and deadly quota and exchange 
restrictions: the rise of tariff barriers is touched upon only 
incidentally, an exclusion particularly well justified in view of 
the existence of Dr. Leipmann’s majestic Tariff Levels and 
the Economic Unity of Europe, to which this volume, though 
of considerably lighter calibre, serves in some sort as a 
companion piece. 

To avoid disappointment on the part of readers, certain 
points should be made clear. Control of International Trade 
is not a stop-press topical bulletin; considered as such it 
would be hopelessly out of date. Most of its facts relate to 
the period 1931-5, or at most 1936; since when there have 
been, as we all know too well, kaleidoscopic changes in the 
economic as in the political map of Europe. Moreover, it is 
a severely economic study; the wholesale transference of 
tensions from the economic to the political plane, which has 
been so catastrophic a feature of the last half-dozen years, is 
outside its scope. The reader will find no reference to the 


By Heinrich Heuser. 


military aspects of German autarky, while the response of: 


Italy to sanctions, which falls within the period of Mr. Heuser’s 
research, is merely referred to as a reason for not seeking in 
the economic developments of that country any of those clear 
instances of the sequels to control which can be studied else- 
where. Reasons of commercial policy figure frequently in 
Mr. Heuser’s pages among the causes of change in quota 
arrangements ; but the relation of these to wider political aims 
is left undiscussed. The reader asking for light on these must 
seek elsewhere. Yet this is not to say that he will not be well 
advised to study Mr. Heuser’s conclusions ; for the economic 
problem is older than the political, and an understanding of 
the normal working of the quota and exchange restriction 
system (if one can use the word “normal” of so decidedly 
pathological a distortion of economic activities) is at least a 
useful preliminary to any study of its use as a political and 
strategic weapon. 

Its limitations once accepted, Control of International Trade 
stands out as an admirable example of a practical economic 
study. General principles are kept clearly in mind throughout, 
but constantly checked by experience ; deduction is supported 
by, and in turn gives a lead to, inductive reasoning ; the inter- 
action of administrative and economic factors is clearly dis- 
played, the balance of national loss and gain is judiciously 
assessed. Particularly noteworthy is the way in which a highly 
abstract and formal geometrical presentation of the alternative 
conditions obtaining between trading countries is related to 
historical developments and actual instances, the freaks and 
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=—BATSFORD’S SPRING LIST 
OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


WEST COUNTRY 


SOMERSET, DEVON, CORNWALL, AND THE SCILLY ISLES 
By C. HENRY WARREN 
Demy 8vo, Cloth, Price 8s. 6d. net. . 
Containing 128 pages of Text, an Index, and 169 Photographs 
of the Landscape, Towns, Villages, Shores, Moors and Churches, 
with a frontispiece in colour from a painting by STANHOPE 
A. FORBES, R.A. 


EAST ANGLIA 
By DOREEN WALLACE 


An Illustrated Survey of England's Eastern Counties—Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdonshire—their Country- 
side, Farming Towns, Villages, Churches, and Houses. 
Demy 8vo, Cloth, Price 8s. 6d. net. 

Miss Wallace’s account .of. England’s most distinctive eastern 
* province is illustrated by 150 of the finest photographs ever 
brought together. They picture the various types of landscape ; 
coast, estuaries, and meres: hamlets, country tolk and crafts ; 
and views, both interior and exterior, of the churches, farms, 

houses, and cottages. 


RACING ENGLAND 
By PATRICK CHALMERS 
Large 8vo, Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. net. 
In this volume Patrick Chalmers, an authority on all subjects 
connected with the turf, tells the history of racing largely through 
the entertaining medium of anecdote. He is informative about 
Famous Meetings and Courses, Trainers of the Past and Present, 
Owners, Jockeys, Bookmakers and Horses, Rogues and Rascals, 
and Great Races. It is tke author's special gift to be able to 
bring the famous races and the celebrities of the past as vividly 
before the reader as those of the present day. The illustrations 
from old prints and paintings of the early days of the sport 
which have been selected with great care, are as lively to look 
at as the text is to read. For the rest, the numerous illustrations 
are taken from the best modern photographs. 


THE LOWLANDS OF SCOTLAND 
By GEORGE SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 
Large 8vo, Cloth, Price 8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Scott-Monerietf knows this part of Scotland as well as any 
man alive. His book is at once a penetrating and sympathetic 
interpretation of the land and people and, so far as the illustra- 
tions go, an objective picture of them. The 130 photographic 
illustrations are simple, the best of their kind that can be obtained ; 
beautiful in themselves, they. give an exact representation of the 
Scottish landscape, coast, buildings, towns, and villages. 


SQUIRES’ HOMES 
and other Old Buildings of Northants 
By J. ALFRED GOTCH, M.A., F.S.A., PP.R.I.B.A. 


With historical and descriptive accounts and 130 fine illustrations. 
4to, Cloth, Price 15s. net. 
Mr. Gotch’s work on the Old Halls and Manor Houses of 
Northamptonshire was so well received that he has been per- 
suaded to write the present companion volume. In a sense the 
second work is the more important of the two, for it deals with 
a class of building which is more typical, because more common, 
and which has received less attention from the historian and 
archeologist. 





PICASSO 
By GERTRUDE STEIN 


Containing 54 pages of text and 62 illustrations, of which 8 are 
in colour, including reproductions from every period of the 
Artist's work. 
Demy 8vo, Cloth, Price 7s. 6d. net. 

“Someone once comparcd Miss Stein's prose to the music of Bach, and the 
analogy, if incomplete, is unescapable. Words, thoughts, thought-sequences are 
érranged musically. . . . But more impressive than any mere verbal felicities 
is the effect of the whole—the fine simplicity of the style, the unity of the 
composition. What other writer could have endowed a technical discussion of 
4 painter's development with so much esthetic interest, so that without even 
directly describing them her work partakes of the spirit of the masterpieces 
which inspired it? ''—Tue Listener. 


New Volume in The British Heritage Series 
OLD ENGLISH HOUSEHOLD LIFE 


An illustrated account of the Hearth and its Implements, Cooking 
Utensils, Cottage Candlelight, Old Furniture, Gates and Fances, 
Country Folk, etc. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL and SYDNEY R. JONES 
Demy 8vo, Cloth, Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This new work is based upon Miss Jekyll’s. former book of the 
same title, now out of print. It has been completely revised by 
Mr. Sydney R. Jones, whose knowledge of the countryside is 
unrivalled. Not only has the text been completely recast and 
much extended, but most of the illustrations are new, including 
numerous pen and ink drawings made specially by Mr. Jones, 
together with many fresh photographs of great attraction. 





EARLY GERMAN ART & ITS ORIGINS 
From the beginnings to about A.D. 1050 
By HAROLD PICTON 
With a Foreword by PROFESSOR JOSEF STRZYGOWSKI 


The famous Authority on Early European Art 
Containing 148 pages of Text, 320 Illustrations from Photographs, 
many of them specially taken, and some 140 Sketches, Plans, and 
Diagrams. 
Large 8vo, Cloth, Price 21s. net. 

This is the first book in English—and probably in any language 
to give a general account from what may be called the non- 
classical standpoint of the origins of German art, and thus of 
Northern European art generally. The material used includes 
much that originated outside the “ Germany ™ of to-day, and thus 
gives the main lines of development of the early art of all the 
Germanic peoples. The author has spent much of his life in 
Germany, and he has a wide first-hand knowledge of the surviving 
examples of German art. The value of his book is endorsed by 
Professor Josef Strzygowski, in an appreciative Foreword. 


ANIMAL AND BIRD PAINTING 
By CHARLES SIMPSON, R.I. 


Illustrated by 80 Colour and Monochrome reproductions from the 
works of the great animal painters. 
Demy 8vo, Cloth, Price 10s. 6d. net. 

Charles Simpson is well known as an art critic and as a painter 
of animals. He is thus peculiarly well qualified to write on 
Animal Painting, for he is able to deal with the subject from the 
viewpoint of a practising artist as well as from that of one who has 
a deep love and wide knowledge of the great exponents of the art. 


New Volume in the “ Art and Nature in Colour” Series 


ALPINE FLOWERS 
By PAUL A. ROBERT 


Small 4to, stiff boards Price 10s. net. 
A series of 36 plates in facsimile colour, from specially prepared 
watercolours of 45 varieties of typical plants. With an Intro- 
duction by Dr. Carl Schroeder, F.L.S. 


THE LAND OF EGYPT 
its Life, Landscape, and Inhabitants 


By ROBIN FEDDEN 
(H. Romilly Fedden) 


Containing 128 pages of text, illustrated by a coloured frontis- 
piece and 130 brilliant photographs. 
Demy 8vo, Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. net. 

The Land of Egypt is a large subject, but Mr. Fedden has a 
deep understanding of it and he succeeds in presenting a picture 
in which due weight is given to the physical nature of the 
country, to the character of its inhabitants and to the effect on 
land and people of the Greeks, Romans, Arabs, Turks, French, 
and English who have succeeded each other as its rulers since 
the time of the Pharaohs. The illustrations are not only extremely 
beautiful in themselves but an admirable complement to the text. 


A copy of Batsford’s Spring List containing particulars of some 30 books of great attraction will be 
sent free on request. 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD., 15, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.I 
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rarities among the assumed alternatives sorted out and due 
relative weight assigned to the various considerations involved. 
Merely from the methodological point of view, indeed, Mr. 
Heuser’s book deserves study by that chorus of sceptics who 
deny that strictly economic analysis can ever bear useful fruit 
or be profitably related to reality. It is of equal interest to 
students of economic theory, of recent economic history, and of 
public administration, the first by reason of its exploration 
of fascinating theoretical possibilities and their application, to 
the second because of its clear and methodical exposition 
of those economic developments which have so largely helped 
to make Europe what it is today, and to the third because of 
the shrewd and well-documented record which it provides 
of the shaping in the hands of authority, under the stress of half- 
understood economic forces, practical administrative necessi- 
ties, and the pressure of powerful interests, of a potent if 
pernicious tool of economic control. Honor CROOME. 


POETRY FROM LIMBO 


Recusant Poets. With a Selection from Their Work. Vol. 1. 
St. Thomas More to Ben Jonson. By Louise Imogen Guiney. 
(Sheed. and Ward. 18s.) 

Miss GuINEY began this magnificently thorough anthology 
in 1913. Her work was nearly finished when she died in 1920, 
and it has been completed by her friend, Mr. Edward O’Brien, 
who has brought up to date the biographical and biblio- 
graphical notes. Miss Guiney in her introduction makes the 
modest claim that the value of the collection is as much 
historical as literary ; the scholar must decide on that, but the 
general reader will be astonished by its wealth of little-known 
poetry. 

The term recusant has been given the widest possible mean- 
ing—to include any Catholic who suffered from the civil power 
for his faith, but the contributions have been wisely confined 
to those which have some bearing on Catholic doctrine or 
ideals. Many of the poets, of course, are familiar: More him- 
self, Constable, Lodge, Southwell, Surrey ; some have been 
known only to specialists, and a few make their appearance 
for the first time in print. It is by no means a purely heroic 
company, and far from a saintly one—here is the turncoat 
Alabaster and cowardly, light-headed Copley, who, when he 
was a student in Rome—so Father Parsons reported—went 
up to the pulpit to preach with a rose in his mouth. It is a 
pleasant irony that this Bye Plot conspirator, who made a 
confession implicating his friends, should have been the author 
of the fine stoic lines: 

“ Give me the man that with undaunted sperit 
Dares give occasion of a Tragedie.” 

Here, too, are the merely unattractive or the grotesque— 

Myles Hogarde, of Pudding Lane, with his eye for other men’s 

errors, and Pickering, the too-careful Dominican of the Pil- 

grimage of Grace, who tried to rewrite the popular songs of 
that wild and hopeful year in a seemly and pedantic way: 
“Tt is wrytyn in the machabies—Loke well the storie— 
Accingemini potentes que estote filii.” 

It is interesting to watch how, among these unprofessional 
poets, the heroic and the uncertain, the rash and the too 
politic, the main themes change. At first the theme is social— 
the decay of charity and hospitality: the greed for wealth. 
Men who were born in the pre-capitalist age describe with 
indignation the new capitalist spirit—which they still hope to 
see pass. 

“‘ Such bribyng for the purse, which ever gapes for more, 

Such hordyng up of worldly welth, such kepyng muck in store... 

Such falshed undercraft, and such unstedfast wayes, 

Was never sene within men’s hartes, as is found nowadayes.” 
This is the theme, too, of the magnificent and anonymous 
marching song of the Pilgrims of Grace: it is astonishingly 
explicit in a poem by William Forrest, who inventories in 
minute detail the old just wages for a winter or a summer 
day, and such post-Reformation abuses as paying a woman 
less than a man for the same work. As time goes on, this 
theme vanishes: people can no longer remember the old 
social system ; if the subject re-emerges, as in one of Lodge’s 
poems, it is in the form of nostalgia for something which will 
never return: 


“Then, then did flourish that renowned time, 
When earth and ashes thrusted not to clime.” 


This was the swan-song of the social conscience among 
Roman Catholic poets. 








The subject of martyrdom next began to take the princi 
ee pal 

place as the Douai victims accumulated: the peril of in. 
formers, the activities of Topcliffe, the warder knocking a 
the cell-door; and the anonymous author of Cal 

: anonymous author of Calvary Moyy 
recounts the whole routine of martyrdom, from the stretch; 
of the joints to the last hurdle ride. Again we notice the 
concreteness of the expression, which became yet barer with 
the years, until’ in a poem, not printed here as it dates from 
1646, we read: 

“But quick and live they cut him down, 
And butcher him full soon: 
Behead, tear and dismember straight, 
And laugh when all is done.” 
A practised poet, of course, dealt very differently with the same 
material : 
“Rue not my death rejoyce at my repose 

It was no death to mee but to my woe 

The budd was opened to let owt the rose 

The cheynes unloosed to let the captive goe ”; 
but we can be glad that those others—who were only poets by 
accident—stuck to the bare fact. 

It is not till the second half of this period that the ‘thir 
theme emerges—the doctrinal. The social changes had been 
obvious from the start and martyrdoms did not take place in 
a corner: it needed time for men to feel the weight of the 
sacramental loss. It was not really oppressive until they had 
reached that state described by Constable in a sonnet outside 
the scheme of this book: “Hope, like the hyena coming to 
be old.” An anonymous poet writes on “the new learning”; 
William Blundell of Crosby carefully notes the changes one 
by one and concludes in a tone which reminds us of his 
cavalier descendant: 

“the time is now as all men see 
new faiths have kild ould honestie.” 
And Constable in a sonnet describes the Blessed Sacrament 
with the exactness of a theologian—again we note the 
admirable, almost prosaic, precision of these poets, which 
seems more alive to us today than the rich imagery of Spenser. 

Only occasionally does this general reader feel inclined to 
quarrel with the editor—in the suggestion that the lovely 
singable lament over Walsingham’ may have been written by 
Southwell (surely it lacks altogether the heavy intellectual 
groundswell of his poetry) and in the inclusion of so much 
of Surrey’s beautiful and inapposite verse. This is to draw 
the net too wide—the mainspring of his poetry was mainly 
aristocratic. It wasn’t the faith he missed in prison so much 
as the “palme play” at Windsor, the cry of hounds, “the 
wanton talk, the divers change of play,” the favour of a Court. 
He seems more out of place in the company of the manyrs 
than the coward Copley or poor uncertain Alabaster: dying 
a patrician death on Tower Hill, unacquainted with that 
dingy cell in Newgate which was known to more base-born 
recusants as Limbo. GRAHAM GREENE. 


HISTORY WITHOUT TEARS 
Irish Cavalcade. By M. J. MacManus. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 


IT was a happy idea, and, as far as Irish history is concerned, 
an original one, to make up a book of source-material extracts 
which, read concurrently, would give an intimate picture of 
life and events over a longer period of history than could 
be dealt with—in the same intimate fashion—by the descrip- 
tive method. Mr. MacManus, who is a collector of Irish 
incunabula—broadsheets, books, pamphlets and so forth—has 
here selected from his material something under two hundred 
contemporary items covering the period 1550-1850. Most are 
about a page in length, some less. 

They are of the greatest variety: the first is that part of an 
Act of Henry VIII which prescribed the length of the Irish 
shirt (“not above seven yards of cloth”); the last is a letter 
from Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, from Dublin, 
describing her visit to Ireland. (“Everything has gone of 
beautifully . . . We drove out yesterday afternoon and were 
followed by jaunting cars and riders and people running and 
screaming, which would have amused you.”) Read from the 
beginning to the end, it gives one a curious and pleasant feel- 
ing of “having been through it” ; there is no reason why one 
should not, as this reader did, as profitably go from the end 
to the beginning. 

Not everything here recorded by Irishmen about themselves 
or by English visitors about the Irish is true, but it is all 
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SSO New BooksCC | 


LIFE OF AN 
Inish SOLDIER 


Reminiscences of 


GENERAL SIR ALEXANDER GODLEY 


lively experiences and adventures told by a dis- 
tinguished soldier and sportsman who has, in 
addition, the enviable facility of making and 
keeping a host of good friends in every walk of 


life. Illustrations and Maps. 12s. 6d. 





Lornp MUIDLETON’S 
RECORDS AND REACTIONS, 1856-1939 


“Quite astonishing vigour, freshness and sparkle. 
Lord Midleton gives generously of the ‘studious 
wisdom’ which he has hived and reveals himself 
as the possessor of a most lively and entertaining 
pen."—Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. | 


| 











EDEN PHILLPOTTS’S 


enthralling tale 
THORN IN HER FLESH 


“Tt is sheer Devonshire all through, and an admirable 
study of credible human nature into the bargain.” 
—Wilson Pope in The Star. - Us. 6d. | 





Next Tuesday 
KATHLEEN NORRIS 


THE RUNAWAY 


A fine story of modern girlhood facing the world | 
for the first time. 7s. 6d. 








also 


Lorp GORELL’S 


latest volume of poems 
THE LAST OF THE ENGLISH 
contains the highly dramatic trilogy dealing with the 


continuity of courage in the English race, and about 
50 other poems. 6s. 





and 


Sm FRANCIS 
YOUNGHUSBAND’S 


new volume 
THE SUM -OF THINGS 
which is an inspiring statement of the author’s 
deep philosophical faith. 7s. 6d. 
% All prices are NET. 

















Children First 


Here are three new books for boys 
and girls that should go on to the 
children’s bookshelf without waiting 
for the usual gift anniversaries. 


GARRY HOGG’S 


EXPLORERS ON THE 
WALL 


Exciting and informative, this book is a welcome 
successor to EXPLORERS AWHEEL (‘A practical guide 
to a bicycling tour that seems to omit nothing ’’— 
Evening Standard), and recounts with authentic maps and 
plans—and plenty of pictures—the adventures of four 
children and an excellent uncle in the Border country 
round Hadrian’s Wall. 5/- net 


EVELYN EATON’S 


CANADIAN CIRCUS 


The author of ‘“ John—Film Star’’ sends her sixteen- 
year-old hero Peter across the Atlantic to trail the 
kidnapped son of a condiment king. Peter, but ten years 
older than the victim, is glad to exchange Latin construe 
for his father’s profession of detective, to become a 
ship’s boy, and then join a circus in Canada, landing 
himself in many adventures before the final success of his 
first case. 5/- net 


Dr. G. B. HARRISON'S 
MORE NEW TALES 
FROM SHAKESPEARE 


“These lucid pages are a joy to read for the story’s sake, 
and may well prove a boon to young students,’’ said 
The Glasgow Herald, of ‘‘ New Tales from Shakespeare.”’ 
This companion volume contains renderings into clear 
and musical prose of The Tempest, Much Ado About 
Nothing, Hamlet, King Lear, Othello, and the incidents 
from Falstaff from various of the plays. Illustrated by 
C. Walter Hodges. 5/- net 


—and Parents Last 


Here is a new crime novel by an 
author whose name you have never 
heard of before, but which you 
will certainly hear of again. 





TOD CLAYMORE’S 


YOU 
REMEMBER THE CASE 


“| REMEMBER THE CASE very well, Mr. Claymore,”’ 
says Peter Belloc in the Sketch, ‘‘and, what is more, you 
cannot fool me! Your style stands out like Gibraltar 
on a May morning, and | know you for one of our more 
brilliant young thriller-writers whose work under 
another name | have never failed to praise.’’ A good 
guess—or not ? 


“Daily Mirror” Thriller of the Month. 7/6 net. 
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“amusing.” One meets the familiar Tudor propagandist 
fantasies, such as that the Irish plough with their horses’ tails; 
the record that King James said at the Battle of the Boyne, 
“Oh, spare my English subjects,” when divisions of his rival’s 
army were. driven back into the river; the contemptuous 
animadversions of the disgruntled traveller Twiss, on whom 
the Irish hotel-keepers took an impolite revenge ; Camden’s 
vulgar explanation of the origin of saffron dye, and so on. 
But the greater number of entries are clearly apergu, some 
humorous—like Cecil’s Irish chieftain who did not care for 
English breeches; some deeply moving—like Francisco de 
Cuellar’s vivid account of his experiences in Sligo when his 
little chunk of the Armada was wrecked off the coast. I 
cannot say how well-known “ Lugless ” Will Lithgow’s Rare 
Adventures may be to historians, but I was delighted to 
come on his pert description of an Irish cottage so early as 
1619. Apparently the Irish cottage was at that time 
circular : 

Their fabrics are advanced three or four yards high, pavilion- 
like encircling, erected ina singular frame, of smoke-torn straw, 
green, long-pricked truff, and rain-dropping wattles. Their several 
rooms of palatial divisions, as chambers, halls, parlours, kitchens, 
barns, and stables, are all enclosed in one, and that one (perhaps) 
in the midst of a mire: where, when in foul weather, scarcely can 
they find a dry part whereupon to repose their cloud-baptised heads. 

I do not believe any Irish folk-lorist has ever read that 
description. 

The later portion of this highly entertaining collection is, 
as one might expect, much more gay—the bucks have arrived, 
the tradition of Ireland as an “ amusing” country has spread, 
the travellers are more inquisitive as well as more urbane. 
Not that the other note is absent: as Sir George Hill to 
Mr. Under-Secretary Cooke testifies in “I hope you will be 
amused with (Wolfe) Tone, and that he will amuse Dublin 
by his execution.” But there are certain things here which 
are, as the saying goes, priceless: especially the Countess of 
Glengall’s malicious letter describing the delicate condition of 
George the Fourth’s stomach on a famous and embarrassing 
occasion. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. MacManus will add to his 
unique collection ; or soon give us another volume ; the next 
time with a few translations from the Irish. 

SEAN O’FAOLAIN. 


AN EDUCATIONAL ADVENTURE 


The History of Bedford College for Women. 

J. Tuke. (Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) 
NINETY years ago Mrs. Elizabeth Reid, a widow who was 
neither very wealthy nor wholly wise, became illuminated by 
the idea that mankind would be the better for the higher 
education of women. “If (men) would hear, see and feel 
as I do, that we shall never have better Men till men have 
better mothers, they would come flocking about us,” she said, 
and by 1849 she had found a few to agree with her. She then 
advanced £1,500 and took a house in Bedford Square, and 
they issued a prospectus stating that “Ladies over the age 
of 12 years would be admitted to a curriculum of a liberal 
education.” 

The life of the half-school, half-college so launched was 
in constant danger from within and without. Its original 
constitution was vague, and the definite principle to which its 
founder clung, namely, that women should have a real share 
in its control, only added to the opportunities for disaster. 
“Tt was a new undertaking unguided by precedent to unite 
men and women in a single governing body,” as Erasmus 
Darwin, its first chairman, said, and the precedent was not 
easy to make. Even the ablest and most forceful of Victorian 
women were unschooled in committee procedure: “ Over 
half an hour was wasted by one of the lady members lament- 
ing that she had nothing to say on the question.” 

Greatly as all this made for confusion, the early troubles 
of the college were of deeper origin. The religious question, 
the doubt whether a college really was wanted rather than a 
school, the financial stringency, the problems of accommoda- 
tion, and above ali, the difficult question of who was to control 
the policy and the staffing of the venture, caused crisis upon 
crisis, and no sooner was one storm over than another began. 

Dame Margaret Tuke shows how the college lived through 
all these dangers, and who contributed to its life. She gives 


By Margaret 


accounts of the men and women who caused and solved its 





——— 


early difficulties, making a gallery of portraits of Victorians, 
many of whom were eminent in the outer world, and all of 
whom were “characters” in every sense of the word, B 
their efforts—contradictory and conflicting as they often were 
—the college grew. It moved from Bedford Square to Baker 
Street in 1874, and in 1878—when London University opened 
its degrees to women—it prepared students for degrees, In 
1884 the age of entry was raised to 16, and by 1894, when 
the first Treasury grant was received, the school element had 
gone. 

By 1900, when London University became a teaching 4s 
well as an examining body, Bedford College was fully ready 
for its place, and since 1913, when the move to Regent's 
Park was accomplished, it has grown to be one of the major 
colleges in the University, with as many graduate and under. 
graduate women students as all the five women’s colleges 
at Oxford put together, with a budget of over £80,000, and 
a standing in the educational world which would have seemed 
incredible even to the most far-sighted of its founders, [py 
this book the story of the amazing development of Mrs, Reid’s 
idea is clearly told, and it is a record of great value. 

Ray STRACHEY, 


LORD MIDLEFON’S MEMORIES 


Records and Reactions, 1856-1939. By the Earl of Midleton, 
(Murray. 12s. 6d.) 

At the age of 82 Lord Midleton, as a politician, belongs 
largely to a past generation. In irrationally selective memories 
he is associated with his membership of the narrow and 
distinguished circle of “ The Souls”; his motion which caused 
the downfall of the Liberal Government in 1895; and the 
Brodrick forage-cap. In these memoirs he says disappoint- 
ingly little about the Souls, modestly little about the debate 
which resulted in a vote of censure on Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Administration at the War Office, and he disclaims altogether 
credit for the Army headgear distinguished by his name. 

That is of little consequence. In Records and Reactions most 
of the records are important and most of the reactions enter- 
taining: Lord Midleton was Secretary for War during the 
South African War after the first twelve months, Secretary for 
India during Curzon’s stormy Viceroyalty ; and as a Southern 
Irish landlord deeply involved in Irish politics over a space of 
something like half a century. He claims to be joint-creator 
with Lord Selborne of the Committee of Imperial Defence, for 
when he was at the War Office in 1902 and Selborne at the 
Admiralty both declined to continue unless some body was 
created to co-ordinate their activities; as a result, Balfour 
was prevailed on to bring the C.I.D. into being, with himself, 
as Prime Minister, its first chairman. 

Buller, Curzon, and Esher, King Edward, and, of course, 
Arthur Balfour, are among the personalities on whom 
the memoirs throw instructive light. Balfour’s aversion from 
written communications was well known, and in Lord Midle- 
ton’s judgement it was just as well, for in one characteristic 
communication, in reply to a request for his opinion 
whether Lord Lansdowne should resign the Viceroyalty of 
India, A. J. B.’s apparently inexplicable advice was subsequently 
discovered to be due to his omission of the _ insignifi- 
cant but not immaterial word “not.” A later Viceroy, Curzon, 
was an old Eton and Oxford friend of the author, but he 
was not the easier to handle for that. Lord Midleton, who 
was Secretary for India, observes drily that Curzon looked on 
that Minister as the Viceroy’s representative at the Court of 
St. James’s, and had not the slightest respect for the Cabinet’s 
views on Indian affairs. He traces in detail the historic quarrel 
between Curzon and Kitchener—each of them men singularly 
incapable of working in effective co-operation with anyone— 
but does not disguise his own (admittedly debatable) opinion 
that Curzon’s failure and resignation were due not primarily to 
that notorious episode, but to the “conviction of the whole 
Cabinet that, despite Curzon’s ability and knowledge and 
service, his continuance in India in 1905 was a danger to the 
Empire.” 

On Lord Esher, whose diligent string-pulling must have been 
as unattractive to his colleagues as his record of it is attractive 
to posterity, Lord Midleton permits himself some not un- 
reasonably caustic observations. Thus in 1901, when the 
question of superseding Buller in the Aldershot Command 
was being discussed in cypher telegrams and secret conversa- 
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MAN 


THE SLAVE AND 
MASTER 


BY MARK GRAUBARD 





A &tudy of biological and 
social evolution for every 
thinking person of today 











SIR ARTHUR KEITH: 


‘It is a powerful and fearless 
book. The author, clearly a 
master in biology, applies his 
great learning and intellect to 
an examination of the present 
crisis in human destiny, and 
seeks to discover a scientific 
way out leading to universal 
peace and happiness.” 10/6 


This book has also been praised by 
Dr Julian Huxley, Paul de Kruif 
and Lancelot Hogben 





CONSULTING 
ROOM 


by Dr FREDERIC LOOMIS 


A woman’s doétor reveals 
what he has learnt about 
childbirth, marriage, and the 
intimate problems of the lives 
of thousands of women, in 
one of the most absorbing of 
medical autobiographies. 


FAITE Pa 


VV 


The Author writes: 
‘For twenty years there have 
flowed across the polished 
desk in my consulting room 
tales of happiness and passion 
and frustration and fear, from 
the bared hearts of the women 
who have sat there. In these 
frank pages I want to disclose 
actual reactions common to 
women the world over, and 
to show the effeét of these re- 
ations on their doctors.’ 8/6 


WITT Pi Para tee ty 


Prospectuses for these books will 
be sent post free on application to 
Dents, 10 Bedford St, W.C.2 
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HARRAP BOOK NOTES 





Winston Churchill & Sir Roger Keyes 


HE week of the anniversary of the glorious Zeebrugge 

exploit, conceived by ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR 
ROGER Keyes, has fitly seen the publication of the 
memoirs of the first twenty years of his Naval career, 
Adventures Ashore and Afloat (illustrated, 18/- net). 
Boat-cruising for slave-running Arab dhows in East 
Africa, witnessing a revolution in Brazil, taking a 
prominent part in the Boxer Rebellion operations both 
on land and sea (he climbed Peking’s 30-foot wall from 
a pony’s back in order to hoist the Union Jack), serving 
as Naval Attaché in Rome and Vienna—these are but a 
few of the experiences he racily describes. The Rt. 
Hon. Winston Churchill says in a Foreword: “ This 
book is not only the account of the early career of one 
of our national heroes, but it gives a lively, varied picture 
of the life of a Naval cadet and young officer in those 
exhilarating days.” 


President Roosevelt & British Admiral 


NOTHER book of naval memoirs is Pull Together ! 
by the late ApMIRAL Sir Lewis BayLy (illustrated, 
15/- net), who in 1917-18 commanded the mixed Anglo- 
American fleet protecting the western approaches to our 
shores. Mr. Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary to the 
U.S. Navy, met him at Queenstown, and now pays 
tribute to the Admiral’s great qualities in a Foreword. 
The book contains reminiscences of the Egyptian, 
Spanish-American, and Russo-Japanese Wars, and in- 
teresting stories of the “Q” ships (Admiral Bayly’s 
was the master-mind behind them), the sinking of the 
Audacious, the Irish Rebellion, etc. A second Foreword 
is contributed by Admiral Sir Roger Backhouse, First 
Sea Lord. 


South African Heroine 


ROUGH outline of Melina Rorke, R.R.C. (illus- 

trated, 10/6 net) might run thus: a mother and 
widow at 15—knew Rhodes, Barnato, Kruger and other 
famous South African figures of the ’90s—trekked with 
baby son from Kimberley to Bulawayo by ox-waggon— 
started a nursing home — saved son and sister-in-law 
from warrior’s spear during three-day flight in Matabele 
War—did heroic hospital work in Boer War—was 
with the force that relieved Mafeking—was decorated 
with the Order of the Royal Red Cross by Edward VII. 
This autobiography of the first 25 years of a brave 
woman’s life is well written and continuously exciting. 


Eyewitness in Czecho-Slovakia 

LEXANDER HENDERSON, late Editor-in-Chief 

of the Central European News Agency, is just 
back from Prague, where for a year he was in closer 
contact with official quarters than any other journalist. 
His Eyewitness in Czecho-Slovakia (10/6 net) is a 
personal narrative of events in the doomed republic from 
March 1938 to March 1939, the final chapter being 
written after the German invasion and telling of the 
German, Italian, and Polish intrigues in Slovakia and of 
conditions in Prague when Hitler entered it. It dis- 
closes much new information—e.g., about Nazi pro- 
paganda methods, Japanese and Italian plans in case of 
war last September, the ‘ secret ? Czech-Hungarian war, 
and is fully documented. 
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‘tions between the author (as Secretary for War), Lord Salis- 
bury (as Prime Minister), Mr. Balfour and Lord Roberts, 
“Esher’s ‘Secret Service’ seised him of all that was known 
at Balmoral, including the King’s views as telegraphed by 
me to the Prime Minister, and the reactions of the Cabinet 
Committee. He thought himself justified in disclosing to his 
second son, a cadet at Sandhurst, these intimate official details 
before any decision was given, or even the facts had been 
circulated to the Cabinet.” 

Lord Midleton’s memoirs possess all the essential virtues. 
They are straightforward, human, unpretentious, and always 
more apt to minimise than to magnify the writer’s part in 
great events. But many of the events are great enough to give 
the volume real historical value. H. W. H. 


THE GREATEST SEA RAIDER 


The Cruise of the Raider ‘ Wolf.’ 

_ (Cape. 8s. 6d.) s : 
Tue ‘Emden’ everyone has heard of ; her name has become a 
byword, and is even now upon the lips of our speechmakers. 
Yet far greater than the ‘Emden’s’ were the achievements 
of a converted German merchantman, the ‘ Wolf,’ whose 
captain, Nerger, deserves to rank with Drake and Jean Bart 
and the great sea captains. Of all the German raiders the 
‘Wolf,’ the last of them, remained at sea longest, cruised 
furthest, and scattered panic most widely. She operated off 
Australia and New Zealand, in waters where the presence 
of an enemy was considered unthinkable; she captured 
fourteen ships, or five fewer than the ‘Emden,’ but her mines, 
laid off ports as widely separated as Aden, Capetown and 
Singapore, accounted for at least fourteen more. When she 
returned in February, .1918, having run the blockade both 
ways, she had cruised for fifteen months without ever entering 
a port, and had covered 64,000 miles, or more than three 
times the earth’s circumference. 

The success of this astonishing cruise was due mainly to 
the complete secrecy in which Nerger contrived to veil his 
movements. He sunk all his captures and stowed their crews 
in his hold ; he used an aeroplane to scout for him—in itself 


The Shortest Way 
with the Jews 


by PETER HARLOW 


“This is an attractive little book. Mr. 
Harlow keeps cool and rational over a 
subject on which it is all too easy to 
become hot and emotional.” 
Times Literary Supplement 


By Roy Alexander. 





6s. net. 


The Rise of a Pagan 
State 


by A. MORGAN YOUNG 


“ Altogether, this book is a notable expo- 
sure of one of the greatest religious frauds 
in history; one wishes that it could be 
translated and sold openly in Japan, where 
its effects would be more shattering than 
any earthquake.”—New Statesman 


7s. 6d. net. 
The Quintessence of 


Bernard Shaw 
by HENRY CHARLES DUFFIN 
A valuable, complete survey of Shaw’s 
work. Extensively re-written and revised, 


the book takes into account all the impor- 
tant work up to date. 7s. 6d. net. 
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a complete innovation at that date—and he anchored only of 
uninhabited islands to strip his victims of the fuel and food 
which enabled him to cruise for so long. The fi : 
: 0 c g € first authentic 
information of the raider’s movements to reach the Admiral 
came from a bottle message clandestinely dropped overboard 
by a prisoner, and picked up by a native in the Celebes, 

The Cruise of the Raider ‘ Wolf? is literally an inside story 
for Mr. Alexander, a wireless operator on the Auckland Sap, 
Francisco mail steamer, was captured off the Kermadecs, and 
spent the next nine months as a prisoner aboard the ‘ Wolff 
is difficult to forget his description of the growing crowd. of 
captives, who by the end of the voyage represented thirty 
different nationalities, neutrals included. Though these two or 
three hundred men cooped up in the sweaty hold were con. 
stantly expecting death in many forms, not from the Germ 
who treated them fairly enough, but from the gunfire of some. 
pursuing cruiser, a premature mine explosion or, in the é 
from scurvy, their morale held remarkably well. Only they 
could not even in those circumstances forget class dis. 
tinctions, and erected barriers of grocery boxes to divide 
themselves off from one another. The author seems to haye 
found the Germans more congenial companions, and says of 
them: “It would have been hard to have found a finer 
crowd of men to live among.” 

The bare facts of the raider’s voyage, with its extraordinary 
setting of desert islands, coral atolls, secret rendezvous, and 
hairbreadth escapes, make her story as exciting as any invention 
of Stevenson or Max Pemberton. Mr. Alexander sensibly lets 
the facts speak for themselves, and his simple, somewhat 
ingenuous style suits the narrative admirably. The ordinary 
reader, with no special interest in the sea, will find that the 
book carries him on breathlessly to its triumphant conclusion 
in Kiel Bay. There the Kaiser and the whole High Seas 
Fleet welcomed home the leaky little ‘ Wolf,’ which for fifteen 
months had been the ohly surface ship to fly the German 
flag upon the outer oceans. 

The book also contains much to interest the student of war, 
It is written by a seaman who knows what he is talking about, 
and has taken obvious care, for example, in the very valuable 
appendices, to have his facts accurate. It is, therefore, a most 
useful source for studying the impact of a genius at guerilla 
warfare upon our vulnerable trade routes. It is a revelation, too, 
of German thoroughness. Nothing was left to chance in 
preparing the ‘Wolf. Her complement of picked men pur- 
posely included an officer who had lived four years in England, 
and had been a member of various sports clubs. Even 
such a detail as placing hammock rails in the mine compart- 
ments ready for the accommodation of possible prisoners had 
not been overlooked.‘ Captain Nerger and his crew certainly 
deserved their success, whose best memorial is this book. 
It is not only, as the author justly claims, “the story of one 
of the strangest and greatest sea adventures of modern times” ; 
it is a classic account of the sea raider at work. Let us hope 
that there will be no more ‘Wolfs’ in the next war. 

W. V. EMANUEL. 


THE ROMANY RYE 


The Gypsy Gentleman. (Arthur Barker. 


12s, 6d.) 

THERE have been various attempts to solve the riddle of 
George Borrow. His writings are autobiographical ; and yet 
it might almost have been easier to write his life if they had 
been purely imaginative. His very egoism makes it difficult 
to discover the real man; for one to whom his own self is 
everything puts everything else in a false perspective. There 
are times when we are tempted to regard him as.a mere 
humbug, and others when we cannot but think him a great 
man. He is a born romancer, and, as he ponders over his 
doings, sees them glorified in a glamorous mist. He boasts, 
and fancies his boasts are the simple truth ; and his belief is so 
confident that he all but convinces others. To take one slight 
example,. he tells us that his Welsh is perfect, and never 
dreams that Welshmen are smiling at it. 

It is precisely this that lends the charm to his works. They 
are novels, with an air of absolute veracity about them which 
is singularly attractive. It is not exactly like that which De 
Foe contrives to give to the Fournal of the Plague or the 
Memoirs of a Cavalier; but it produces much the same 
effect. I well remember my first reading of The Bible in 
Spain at school. I took it as the most exact of travel-books, 


By Seton Dearden. 
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The Alps 


in 1864 


Two new volumes in 
the Mountaineering Library 
Edited and revised by 
E. H. STEVENS 


16 photogravure plates. 2 vols. 


5s. net each 


“One of the most vivid and fascinating 
books of Alpine travel which have ever 


been written.”— | 
ch The Alpine Journal, 
The Letters of William 


Shenstone 
Edited by MARJORIE WILLIAMS 
With portraits and facsimiles. £1 12s. 6d. net 
“The editor’s notes ...are notably successful, 


relevant and sufficient.” — 
KEITH G. FEILDING in The Observer. 


John Skelton 


An Account of his Life and Writings 
By L. J. LLOYD 10s. 6d. net 
«“.. . helps one to see the man as he was. 
His quotations, too, are ample to exhibit Skelton’s 
variety of technical resource, which is far wider 
than is generally realised.”—Birmingham Post. 


Robespierre 
By J. M. THOMPSON 
12 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
“The best book about Robespierre in the 
English language, probably in any language.”— 
The New Statesman. 


Paideia 
The Ideals of Greek Culture 
By WERNER JAEGER 
Translated by GILBERT HIGHET 


Nine Nines or Novenas 
From a Chinese Litany of Odd Numbers 
by HILAIRE BELLOC 
Shown in pictures by Thomas Derrick 
Cheap edition. 2s. 6d. net 
“The page never fails of its laugh . .”—The Observer. 


15s. net 


a Tub 


The Battle of the 
Books, etc., 1696-1707 
Newly edited, with 


Biographical Introduction, 
Facsimiles, and Notes by 


HERBERT DAVIS 


Professor of English Literature 
in Cornell University. 


10s. 6d. net 


“.. will satisfy the needs both of the scholar 
and of the ordinary reader.”’ 


The Times Literary Supplement. 
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“Joyce... Sterne”?! 


AT SWIM- 
TWO-BIRDS 


FLANN O’BRIEN 


We have been publishing 

books for over two hundred 

years but we have never 

before published anything 
quite like this. 


Graham Greene : 

“It is a book in a thousand ... I read it 
with continual excitement, amusement 
and the kind of glee one experiences when 
people smash china on the stage. . . . It is 
in the line of Tristram Shandy and Ulysses.” 


Edwin Muir (Listener) : 

“A very promising worst-seller ... the 
dialogue has the same timeless quality as 
Mr. Joyce’s. ... The whole is carried off 
with immense spirit . . . enlivened with 
extravagant fancy.” 


Sean O’Faolain (John O’London’s Weekly) : 
“This irresponsible gasconade is sheer 
high spirits . . . it is to pay it a high com- 
pliment to say that there is a good deal of 
Harpo Marx about it. . . . Mr. O’Brien has 
the ball at his feet.” 


John Brophy (Daily Telegraph) : 

‘He is as clever as all the monkeys in the 
Phoenix Park Zoo... all on the look-out for 
truly experimental work should make sure 
of reading it.” 


irish Press: 

“« Rabelais, had he been born in 20th century 

Dublin, might have written parts of this 

book . . . other portions might have been 

contributed by the Rev. Lawrence Sterne 
. an odd, astonishing and vastly enter- 

taining book.” 


Large Crown 8vo. 10/6 net. 
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and went through every page in the spirit of a believer in 
verbal inspiration. This feeling was certainly shared by 
thousands of others. 

There is no reason to think that Borrow was deliberately 
lying. We have all known romancers whose memories deceive 
them, who—to use Walter Scott’s expression—do not know 
when theyeare giving a story a new hat and stick, and who, 
in telling an impersonal anecdote, somehow represent them- 
selves as the chief actors concerned. Borrow was one of these, 
with the additional disturbing factor that he really had had 
many wonderful adventures, and rightly knew himself to be a 
very remarkable human being. It was all but impossible for 
him not to make himself out to be still more remarkable than 
he was. 

To discover the real man behind the author is thus, as I 
said, no easy task—no easier than it is with Casanova or 
Benvenuto Cellini; but I think Mr. Dearden has essayed it 
with a noteworthy measure of success. He has identified 
many of the characters in the stories—Petulengro, perhaps 
the most outstanding ; Mrs. Herne, whose attempt to poison 
Borrow is one of the most vividly described of all the episodes ; 
the “Flaming Tinman,” with whom Borrow fought a fight 
as famous as that of Tom Brown with Slogger Williams ; and 
a dozen others. He has also availed himself of Borrow’s 
letters. Wherever, in fact, genuine records are accessible, Mr. 
Dearden, with the utmost diligence, has searched them out, and 
corrected or supplemented Borrow’s accounts and dates accord- 
ingly. The result is a most interesting and probably quite 
trustworthy book, which is not likely to be superseded. 

Like other men of a tempestuous type of character, Borrow 
had his ups and downs, his periods of extreme exaltation, 
and of fearful depression, which he calls “ the horrors.” These 
have much perplexed his biographers. Mr. Dearden has 
faced the problem, and, following a hint given by Augustus 
Jessopp, who knew Borrow well, appears to have settled it. 
Borrow, he holds, was a Narcissist, and, like Carlyle, was sub- 
ject to the recurring paroxysms natural to such a state. Hence 
the fact that, while capable of inspiring love, he was incapable 
of returning it—a fact more than once striking the reader of 











ROOSEVELT’S 
PEACE PLEA 


has focussed the attention of the world on the great 
democracy across the Atlantic. All who seek a better 


understanding of the principles and policies which govern 
the actions of the U.S.A. should read AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT, by W. Reed West (18s. net). 
Written by a professor of political science in George 
Washington University, this book offers in its 800 pages 
a factual survey of the structure and activities of both the 
Federal and State Governments, together with a shrewd 
analysis of the forces of parties and public opinion which 
play so large a part in determining America’s attitude to 
current affairs. 


Another book which should be read by the student of con- 
temporary events ii ECONOMICS, by Frederic 
Benham, of the University of London (7s. 6d. net). It 
gives a complete outline of modern economic doctrine as 
related to present-day problems, and offers a clear, unbiased 
account of the workings of the economic system under 
capitalism. You will find in this book all the information 
on economics you need, presented in an interesting and read- 
able manner. 


These books are published by PITMAN’S. 
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his adventures—seems to be fully explained ; at least, no othe 
explanation is even plausible. . 
In the publishers’ prefatory note to this book, Borrow is 
called “one of the neglected great figures of the nineteenth 
century.” This is a surprising statement; one would have 
thought that there has never been a time, during the last 
eighty years, when his books have failed to find readers, If 
it is true, so much the worse. Mr. Dearden’s book may be the 
means of putting things right. E. E. Ketterr, 


PROMETHEUS 


What Rough Beast? By Mark Benney. (Peter Davies, 5, 6d.) 
Mr. BENNEY describes his new book as “a_ biographical 
fantasia on the life of Professor J. R. Neave, otherwise known 
as Ironfoot Jack,” and many of his London readers will fee 
examining the portrait opposite the title-page, that they have 
seen the subject before: the long feminine lock of greasy hair 
falling over one shoulder, the black “ artistic” tie and wide. 
awake collar, the strong merciless mouth and the too-massiye 
forehead, like the blank space of an advertisement 
hoarding, the eyes which fix you a little too candidly, the 
general impression of fallacious wisdom and of owlish cop. 
fidence—that beak and nose are ready to close, but only upon 
a mouse. 

Where is it that we have seen him? Let him answer jn 
his own words as he did to Mr. Benney when he learnt that 
he was to be the hero of a biography: “I don’t want readers 
to get wrong ideas about me. It’s only a nacciden we met 
in a dive. It ain’t my natchrel environment. I’m an intellec- 
tual, so say we met in the Cafe Royal.” When Mr. Benney 
first met him he was making cheap jewellery in a café while he 
drank tea. He tried to sell to a young prostitute a bottle of 
home-blended scent. A long and bizarre life lay behind, 
He was born in Australia and deserted by his father 
when his parents came to England; his mother died 
and he was sent by his respectable Camberwell grand- 
parents to a Boys’ Home (we can summarise his activities 
there in the words of the Calvanistic head, “ The hand that 
put blacking in the porridge last week was the same hand 
that burned the holy books”). He escaped, joined with 
gypsies, begged, told horoscopes, became a strong man at 
fairs, invented a Mer-Monkey with the help of a shark’s back- 
bone and a chimpanzee’s skull, and with the aid of a discarded 
tombstone constructed a mummified Angel-Man—a survivor 
of the Fall, had his eyes opened by Bacon to the occult 
resources of the English language, started during the War a 
new Religion of the Sun in a Charlotte Street basement with 
a group of a dozen ardent and hungry women. There seems 
to have been no end to the passionate and high-minded in- 
genuity of the Professor. Mr. Benney pants behind, some- 
times unconsciously falling into the prose style of his hero: 

“Tt was that hour when the living, impalpable night has grown 
faint and bloodless before the imminent menace of dawn, and the 


still ingathered hosts of the inanimate imprint upon the world 
their stark spatial statements.” 


This is the kind of “sesquipedalian verboojuice” that the 
professor would appreciate. 

But if Mr. Benney sometimes adopts a little too easily the 
vocabulary of his model, it is a small price to pay fora 
fascinating book and an intricate piece of research. How 
intricate can be seen in the matter of the iron foot. How did 
the professor get his injury? Mr. Benney prints without 
comment six different versions. They graduate from a fairly 
modest adventure with a shark in a pearl fishery, by way of 
Thibet, to an encounter with a bloodhound when he was 
rescuing a girl from an aristocratic sadist in the English 
countryside. 

No, the life cannot have been easy to compile. It is not so 
much a real man who emerges as something rather better—a 
legend: a kind of fairground Prometheus bating the Gods 
(even the Mer-Monkey was used in a Cathedral city to cast 
scorn on orthodox religion). Perhaps the only indisputable 
facts are those with which the book closes, when Professor 
Neave was sent to prison for running a disreputable club 
called the Caravan. He wrote to his wife from the Scrubs— 
the wife who had succeeded Zenobia, the leopard woman, and 
Mrs. Bulbus, the sun-worshipper—“ My darling wife jiney 
XXX send me your fota as all the men heir have fotas of their 
Ideals.” Oh, undoubtedly that powerful face with its 
Bohemian pigtail and its baseless conceit is that of a man 
incurably bitten by the abstract. G. G. 
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Grey Goose 


By Micuart Brarsy. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ Grey Goose ” is the name of the punt in which 
the author discovered the exciting sport of goose 
shooting, and in this book he gives much infor- 
mation about punt-gunning and the habits of 
wildfowl. Peter Scott, the celebrated painter 
of wildfowl, contributes a coloured frontispiece 
and numerous decorations to the text, and there 
are sixteen nature photographs by the author. 


The Bridge of Gems 


8s. 6d. net. 


A well-known dealer in pearls and _ precious 
stones, who has traded in Vienna, Paris, London, 
and the Far East, has fascinating stories 
to tell about his business and experiences. 

“A very lovely book, a fascinating subject treated in 
a truly fascinating way.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘There is not a dull page in this very human and 
engrossing book.”—John vo’ London's Weekly. 


By Lovuts Kornitzer. 


Six Bulls on Sunday 


By JosEPH PEyre, 

Tales of tauromaquia by the author of “A 
Matador Dies” (Prix Goncourt), a classic on 
bull-fighting. (7s. 6d. net.) 
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“The Sweet 
o’ the Year” 


Hardly a week goes by when you have 
not to give a present for some occasion— 
weddings, birthdays, in gratitude for 
hospitality, or to friends who are going 
away. Books are the best gifts, and, if 
you don’t know quite what to choose, 
remember that BOOK TOKENS are a gift 
and a greeting combined. 


Ae 


BOOK TOKENS are obtainable 
at most bookshops. 








and exchangeable 
Prices from 3/9, including 
the attractive greeting card. 



































DUBLIN REVIEW 


A Quarterly and Critical Journal 
103rd Year 





3s. 6d. or 1$ net. 





April issue includes :-— 





ANSCAR VONIER 
by Abbot Upson, O.S.B. 


THE UKRAINE—PAST AND PRESENT 
by Count Bennigsen 


WAR: WHAT IS THE PROBLEM 
FOR THE INDIVIDUAL ? 
by Gerald Vann, O.P. 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
by Egerton Clarke 


MR. CHURCHILL AND MR. HAY 
by Christopher Hollis 


A JESUIT PLOT AGAINST 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS? 
by Hubert Chadwick, $.J. 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE 
43245, Newgate Street, E.C.1. 
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Any Book 


wherever advertised or re- 


viewed can be obtained 


through any of W. H. Smith 
& Son’s 1500 shops and railway 
bookstalls. There is an Express 


Service for books that have 


to be 


specially ordered. 


H. SMITH & SON 


NEWSAGENTS BOOKSELLERS STATIONERS LIBRARIANS 
BOOKBINDERS PRINTERS AND ADVERTISING AGENTS 


1500 BRANCHES IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


Head Office: 


Strand House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 





W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD. 
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POETRY AND IDEALISM 


The Poet’s Defence. By J. Bronowski. (Cambridge University 


Press. 7s. 6d.) 


In this book Mr. Bronowski puts forward a theory of poetry 
as religion. He takes his stand upon Sidney’s Virtue and 
Wordsworth’s Nature against Shelley’s view of poetry as 
social function. “I defend poetry,” he says, “ because I think 
it tells the truth. . . , I believe there is a truth which is free 
of the society within which it has been found . . . an absolute 
truth, which I think is the truth of poetry.” Because poets 
have lost sight of this ideal truth, he contends, the worth of 
poetry has steadily declined. This view leads Mr. Bronowski 
into serious difficulties, especially as he tells us that he has 
tried to write criticism as reasoned as geometry. But it is 
only asking for trouble to attempt to defend such an ideal 
concept as “truth beyond the near-truths of science and 
society ” with the methods of science. Mr. Bronowski is aware 
of this contradiction, and remarks with an engaging frankness 
that he is a materialist in politics, science and social life, that, 
indeed, “ we cannot think of ideals until we are fed”; but that 
we should nevertheless regard ideals and social living as two 
different fields. This leads him to the conclusion that since 
poetry is an expression of ideal living, it should have nothing 
to do with our actual living. What, then, should it have to 
do with? 

Again Mr. Bronowski is in difficulties. For he has to admit 
that as soon as an ideal is put into practice it becomes social 
living. Unfortunately, however, this is only to vulgarise it, 
even if we go no further than embodying our ideal in poetry. 
“ Sidney sees that the written poem is always something of a 
travesty of its ideal, because it is written through the senses.” 
But as poetry cannot be written or read, or even conceived, 
in any other way, are we to conclude that the greatest poets 
are those who have nursed the purity of their ideal in com- 
plete silence? The Renaissance was an age of action, and 
Sidney held that the ideal flashes over living in the moments 








WAR & PEACE 


Essays in Psychological Analysis 
by 
WILLIAM BROWN, M.D. 


Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy, Oxford University 


5s. net 


A book of immediate importance, tracing 


the influence of the unconscious mind 
collectively and individually in_ inter- 
national — relations. Mass-emotion, the 


condition of paranoia, the psychology of 
propaganda, and the underlying mental 
forces which make for peace and for war 
are discussed. 


I Em 


THE TERRITORIAL ARMY 
TO-DAY 
by J. K. (Col. J. K. Dunlop) 


Asst. Adjutant-General of the Territorial Army 


2s. 6d. net 


An authoritative account of the development 
and present-day work of the T.A., officially 
illustrated, Foreword by Maj.-Gen. J. H. Beith 
(Ian Hay). 





—— 
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of greatest living. But “the moments of great living , 
social moments: and then Sidney’s ideal of Virtue is ab so 
when it is brought into social life.” For then it becomes 
Roman virtue, or the medieval conception of chivalry, which 
gave rise to William Blake’s angry comment in the Margin of 
Bacon’s Essays: “ What do these knaves mean by virtue? Do 
they mean war and its horrors, and its heroic villains? » 
Poets have always believed—and there could Scarcely be 
any poetry without this belief—that there is a peculiar virtue ig 
the passions and intense living for its own sake, Al] the 
splendour of Elizabethan extravagance is founded on that 
belief, and Wordsworth’s theory of poetry also, right down to 
W. B, Yeats. The poet, Wordsworth tells us, is “g man 
pleased with his own passions and volitions, and who rejoiced 
more than other men in the spirit of life that is in him.” Such 
a definition does not, on the face of it, apply to the Poetry of 
Mr. Eliot or Mr. Auden. Poets today have grown ashamed 
of themselves, and rightly, because they are deficient in this 
very inward spirit of life. The author of The Waste Land js 
certainly not pleased with his own passions and volitions, By 
Mr. Eliot pursues an ideal truth whereas Yeats, who was 
pleased with his own passions, was content to remain “g 
foolish, passionate man.” Mr. Bronowski censures Yeats for 
having made poetry and living one, seeing in this the last anti. 
poetic faith, Once more this emphasises the self-destructive 
contradiction that runs through Mr. Bronowski’s view of 
poetry. “ Yeats,” he tells us, “is a poet great enough to stand 
against poetry.” But if poetry teaches us anything, it is that 
there is no one truth: there are as many different truths as 
there are different ways of living. Puitie HENDERSON, 


A STANDARD WORK 


Harrap’s Standard French and English Dictionary. 
English-French. Edited by J. E. Mansion, 


Part Il, 
(Harrap. 63s,) 


WitH the publication of the second section of this dictionary, 
a task conceived forty, and actively begun more than twenty, 
years ago is triumphantly completed. The French-English 
section of Mr. Mansion’s dictionary was published in 1934, 
and is now generally recognised as the most accurate, scientific 
and comprehensive dictionary available. Publication of the 
English-French section was planned for two years later, but 
with the appearance of the new edition of Webster’s Dictionary 
and the Supplement to the Oxford Dictionary a further delay 
became necessary if advantage was to be taken of the new 
material contained in those works. This work of collation 
done, it may be said that the dictionary omits hardly a word or 
phrase which one might expect to find in a lexicon of purely 
English usage. It contains some material which will not be 
found in the Oxford Dictionary or in Webster. 

The greatest advantage of this dictionary over any of its 
predecessors is in its range—substantially greater than that of 
several dictionaries expressly limited to them—of scientific, 
technical and commercial terms. So thorough seem to have 
been its listings of these that there can be few omissions to 
distress even the expert in any given subject. Americanisms 
are given a generous showing, though sometimes inevitably in 
renderings which say either too little or too much. There is, 
for example, no precise equivalent in French for the word 
wisecrack, the renderings given—bon mot, saillie, and 
cocasserie—all being some distance from the mark ; similarly, 
a number of words expressive of things which have no real 
equivalent in French life evoke explanatory and descriptive 
phrases rather than translations. Even well-known English 
terms sometimes require such treatment, and an idea of the 
editorial ingenuity and industry expended on them will be 
given by the fact that a special example, in French, has been 
composed to illustrate the word limerick. 

Colloquialisms, both modern and traditional, and _ those 
phrases, so peculiarly baffling to the foreigner, which have 
their roots in half-forgotten legend, are admirably dealt with. 
Few national institutions or formal titles remain unmentioned, 
and there is an inclusive collection of those literary characters, 
like Pecksniff and Chadband, who have given their names t0 
attitudes of mind. In short, this dictionary is as complete and 
as accurate as human endeavour could make it, and as its 
arrangement is masterly in its clarity, it takes its place at once 
as an indispensable standard work of reference. It may be 
doubted whether there is any work bridging any two languages 
to rival it in importance. 
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SPEND YOUR HOLIDAY 


BONNIE SCOTLAND 


_, See Edinburgh—the famed ‘ Auld Reekie’ of song 
and story—visit the Castle, Holyroodhouse, see Princes 
Street, the Old Town with its closes, etc.—then if time 

its you can spend a day in the historic Borders— 
visiting Abbotsford, Melrose, etc. Another day touring 





the Trossachs. The "bus services are frequent and the 
fares moderate. 

FIRST CABIN’ - - single 40/-; return 67/6 
SECOND CABIN - single 25/-; return 42/6 


We have arranged one or two combined cruises such as, 
our ship to Edinburgh, then to Orkney and Shetland, or 
passengers may return to London direct from Glasgow or 
Dundee—this allowing many interesting itineraries. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING 
COMPANY’S ships are known for their comfort-equip- 
ment—splendid accommodation, first-class cuisine, fast, 
modern ships built for passenger service. 


Full particulars will be found in our 
Illustrated Booklet WD, giving fares, 


etc. Send for a copy to-day. 


tours, 


LONDON zc EDINBURGH 
SHIPPING CO. LTD. 


Hermitage Steam Wharf, 
WAPPING, LONDON, E.1. 


8-10 Commercial Street, 
LEITH, EDINBURGH, 6. 











BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC | 
} AN EXHIBITION, including valuable original | | 
|| manuscripts, 1s being held here under the jf} 
_ auspices of The London Music Festival Council 
April 24—May 28. i] 
| J. @& E. BUMPUS LTD. Jf 

| 


Booksellers since 1790. { 


477 OXFORD ST. VI —l 














A GOOD 
Q FOUNDATION chance to many through 


good care and training in our Homes to counteract the 
effects of neglect and destitution. 14/- maintains a child 
for a week. Do please send a gift to the Director, 
Herbert H. Glanfield. 


TE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Patron H.M. the King. Est. 1856. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
17, LEIGHAM COURT ROAD, STREATHAM, 5.W.16. 





Citizens of to-inorrow 
deserve a fair start in 
life. We are giving this 
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74.000 


Cancer has now become the second on the list of fatal 
diseases in this country, and in 1937 accounted for no 
fewer than 74,000 deaths. Of these some 10,000 were 
under the age of 50. Of the total number of deaths from 
all causes during the working period of life, that is from 
I5 to 65, seventeen per cent are caused by Cancer. 
During the past 40 years the annual death rate from 
Cancer has nearly doubled, having risen from 835 per 
million to over 1,600 per million. 


These facts are deplorable in a civilisation which has 
already succeeded largely in mastering that scourge of 
human life, tuberculosis. What can be done? 

Simply this. The Royal Cancer Hospital has spent 
thousands of pounds in research and has improved the 
methods of treatment which restore sufferers to health. 
Its hopes of finding a remedy are now at their highest. 
But money must be found at once to continue this work 
and bring it to the highest pitch of success. YOU can 
help by sending your donations now to the Treasurer. 
Please do not delay. 


The Koyal 


Fancer 
Hospital 


i FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD - - - LONDON, S.W.3 


FORM OF BEQUEST OF A LEGACY 
“ ] give and bequeath unto THE ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE), situate 
in the Fulham Road, London, the sum of........---..0..00+++ ....( free of Legacy Duty), 
to be applied towards carrying on the charitable designs of the said Institution.” 
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FICTION 


By KATE O’BRIEN 


The Village. By Mulk Raj Anand. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
A Good Home With Nice People. By Josephine Lawrence. 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Harlequin House. By Margery Sharp. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
(Constable. 


The Rise of Ann Parnet. By Michael Foster. 


s. 6d. 

Spider's Sux. By Mary Lutyens. (Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 
The Village is a slow and informative narrative of peasant 
life in a remote community of the Punjab in the years just 
before the War of 1914-1918. Accumulatively and without 
sensationalism, it gives a vivid picture of a life that is poor 
and terrible, but in many aspects extremely dignified, and 
which is made complicated and alarming by ritualistic fears, 
regulations and traditions which, though novel, can of course 
be paralleled by similar evolutions and excesses in any old and 
self-conscious race. The interesting thing, indeed, about this 
story is that, closely localised as it is, its theme is universal, 
not to say commonplace. For it tells of the growth of a 
sensitive boy in uneasy revolt against the inflexible way of life 
of his family and of his caste in general. A subject which must 
have produced thousands of novels in all languages and which 
will continue to produce them. 

Lal Singh is the youngest son of an ageing, impoverished 
farmer in the village of Nandpur. He likes his farm-work and 
is good at it; he has moods of great feeling for his harassed, 
sensitive and rather moody father, as also for his affectionate, 
fussy mother. These characters are well done, as they persuade 
us of their truth to themselves, yet are also clear-cut 
presentations of the eternal parent, male and female. Lalu 
desires to please them, but he has done well at school, speaks 
English and has glimpses in his soul of a free and reasonable 
life, stripped of the excessive superstitions of the Sikh faith, 
and of taboos of dress and custom which make for discomfort 
and disease. He does not wish to be betrothed against his will 
when he is fifteen; he gets his hair cut short at a village 
fair ; he speaks his mind to the pompous village money-lender 
of whom his father and everyone else goes in terror. 
Altogether, though affectionate and willing to please, he is 
compelled repeatedly to shock his people, and he gives 
trouble in the village until at last he has to run away from 
home and enlist in a Sikh regiment. In the last chapter he 
is sailing from Karachi, homesick and uncertain, in September, 
1914. 

cie is an attractive boy, and his mild, adolescent problems 
are sufficiently interesting in themselves, because of the good 
sense and restraint with which they are stated, and also because 
they bring us into easy contact with the day-to-day life of an 
Indian village, still practically untouched, in its routine at least, 
by the remotely suggested, almost mystical civilisation of the 
angrezi, the English. There is no bitterness in the book ; 
indeed its tone is tender and gentle, and there is plenty of 
humour in the character-drawing. There is much to be learnt 
from it of the patience, dignity and gaiety of certain hard and 
desolate ways of life, and it is a novel which promotes under- 
standing between peoples. 

A Good Home With Nice People has for its purpose the 
castigation of American female employers of “helps,” and it 
certainly hammers those ladies with an industry and repetitive- 
ness which they can well be believed to deserve, but which 
tend to become boring when unalleviated by any, plot worth 
talking about, or any development of character or emotion. 
This book is no more than a show-down of things as they are 
in the kitchens of certain mean and pretentious Americans. 
It is a static, depressing presentation of laziness, greed and 
bullying, and of the grind which they enforce upon the poor. 

The Hazens live in a seven-roomed house in a certain 
amount of closely calculated comfort, wrung hard out of the 
labours of poor, mild Mr. Hazen ; but, so far as it goes, most 
savagely and relentlessly insisted upon, hail, rain or snow, by 
Mrs. Hazen, an appalling woman, an out-and-out monster. 
The household consists of these two, Grandpa Hazen, and 
Pettie, their only child, a great, dull, self-pitying lump, over 
thirty, discontented, unseductive, and unable or unwilling to 
do a hand’s turn in this life, for herself or for anyone else. 
Another monster, but made of a more jelly-like substance 
than her mother. The fifth member of this household is the 
“help ” who, except Opal, never stays with the Hazens more 
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than a month. Opal had to, because she was SAVINg to get 
her young man to California to cure his tuberculosis, and : 
had had hard luck about other jobs. ‘ 

The book consists for the most part of Screaming matches 
between Mrs. Hazen’s bedroom, Pettie’s bedroom and the 
kitchen. These women, heavy eaters, are always having trays 
sent up, and staying in bed for the day for no reason what. 
ever. They are passionately interested in their own meny; 
They yell up and downstairs all day about almost nothing 
else. “‘Pettie! Would you rather have my relish, or jyg 
tomato catsup? Pettie, do you hear me?’ ‘Catsup! ’ Pettie 
shrieked.” 

The helps have a frightful life, and so has Mr. Hazen, who 
is really too good to be true. There are other characters, too 
mostly horrible. Mrs. National, for instance, where Opal 
worked before she came to Mrs. Hazen. It is really, in its yp. 
mitigated, uneventful ugliness, a somewhat exhausting book 
and nothing happens in it, except that Opal, driven past reason 
by Mrs. Hazen’s unceasing talkativeness, has a rather comic 
crisis one evening as a result of which she naturally has to 
leave, and the Hazens have to eat their Thanksgiving Dinner in 
a hotel. But Miss Lawrence must certainly have enjoyed her 
own savagery as she lashed in this portrait of Mrs. Hazen, 
And though one wishes the book as a whole were better, and 
that something more, for better or worse, had been made of the 
lumpish Pettie, one applauds every second of the mercilessness 
poured upon her mother. 

Harlequin House is by Miss Margery Sharp, and is sure to 
make a wide appeal to people who need something cheerful 
to take their minds off our present life, and who are not put 
off by those edgings of facetiousness and whimsy which, for 
this reviewer at least, disfigure much English humour that, 
free of them, would be pleasant and welcome. In this book, 
for instance, the three chief characters—a sweet young English 
girl, her knock-kneed brother, and a dotty old man—have a 
series of ramshackle, surprising adventures, which, it seems to 
me, could perfectly well have been set down, and could be 
much more easily accepted, if readers were not being dug in 
the ribs so often, or reminded by this, that and the other airy 
turn of phrase that we are now in the Never-Never Land, 
What I mean is that the matter of Miss Sharp’s random tale 
is quite legitimate, but that one is a bit exasperated by her 
manner, and feels inclined to turn on her sometimes with a 
snarl of “ Who’s reading this book—you or I?” We really 
might be allowed to take her story or leave it. However, here 
it is, quite amusing in places, even if a little too hung with 
bells. 

The Rise of Ann Parnet is a nicely sugared success-story, 
about an American actress. She is the child of a fourth-rate 
touring baritone of the old school, and she gets her first job 
in some ramshackle travelling show with him. But he washes 
up into failure and a night-watchman’s job on a lumber island 
off the coast of Oregon, where she meets an eccentric old 
rich man who once loved the stage and an actress, and who 
sends her to New York to be trained as one also. There she 
has the usual luck of the movie-waif who doesn’t want to be 
a morning glory, and she meets again the bogus-genius, Jake, 
who had first shown her, in their travelling show, how to be 
a genius. He is a very tedious character, and she can never 
really love him. They both become immensely successful 
and she marries the son of her old lumber-patron. We leave 
her, forty, rich and rather inexplicably introspective, waiting 
for the birth of her first child. It’s a film story, but I hope 
Hepburn won’t play the lead—she would be too good at the 
introspection. 

Spider’s Silk is the sort of novel that I thought had gone 
out for ever. It is about one of those wild Irish heroines, 
from an old stone house in Kerry, who has no mannels, 
no brains, and an entirely incredible quota of charm, or some- 
thing. She marries an English young man who is going 
to be an earl. She is miserably shocked at his wanting 
to sleep with her, and they have an awful life—but they are 
both absurd people. In the end, after a lot of bother, she 
smashes herself up in a road accident, but not fatally. Com- 
plications are eliminated for them by a helpful Major who 
loves Gina hopelessly, and they undertake to begin again. 
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Rolls-Royce ! That name stands for everything that is 
best in motoring — for sweet, smooth running, for silent 
speed, for long life. Yes. But of what use that marvellous 
mechanism without an oil — the finest oil obtainabie — 
to protect it? For 33 years, ever since they built their 
first car, Rolls-Royce have used and recommended 
Price’s Motorine oil! Can you, knowing this — and 
knowing, too, that it costs no more than other high-grade 
oils — use anything but Motorine in your car ? 


PRICE’S MOTORINE 


THE ‘OILIER’ OIL 


RECOMMENDED OR APPROVED BY ROLLS-ROYCE, 
BENTLEY, MORRIS, AUSTIN, SINGER, VAUXHALL, 


M.G., BUICK, LAGONDA, RILEY. WOLSELEY, ROVER. 
LONDON . 5WIL 


PRICE’S LUBRICANTS LIMIT&D . BATTERSEA 
2. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


MAY, 1939. CONTENTS: 3/6 net. 


THE IDEAL AND THE REAL By J. A. SPENDER 
THE CHALLENGE OF GERMANY By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 
FRANCE AND THE CRISIS By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
ITALY, ALBANIA AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 

By GEORGE GLASGOW 
By SHIELA GRANT-DUFF 
y Dr. JAKOB RAPPAPORT 
By J. SHAWGROSS 
FRIEDMAN 
ERLAND 
By IGNIS 





THE FATE OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
POLAND AND GERMANY 6 
KANT AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
ITALY’S CLAIM TO JIBUTE By Dr. R. A. 
THE POLITICAL AND MILITARY SITUATION OF SWITZ 


ANGLO-POLISH CULTURAL RELATIONS 
By Professor ROMAN DYBOSKI 
By Dr. JOHN MURRAY 
By G. O. GARDENER 
By WILLARD PRICE 


THE CLASSICS AND POLITICS 
A GERMAN MINORITY IN ROUMANIA 
THE NEW NARCOTIC PERIL 
COLOUR CHANGES IN FISH 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE BRITISH NAVY 

By ARTHUR LAMSLEY 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Publishing Office: 19, Cursitor St., London, E.C.4. 





ABBEY ROAD 


t 
OnoOns kAaGesr SUL OING SOCtEety 


Don’t you envy his smile? He’s off duty now—going 
home to a home of his own. Home-lovers who would like 
to be home-owners should write for a free copy of ‘Home 
Ownership.” Abbey Road Building Society, Abbey House, 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1. 





By CLIFFORD BOWER-SHORE 











YAMANAK 


AND CO. LTD. 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


20, Davies Street, London, W.1 
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Diocesan 


Overdrafts A story of need reaches 


the C.C.C.S. from most of 
the Dioceses in Western 


Canada. 








Notwithstanding the grants the Society has been 
enabled to make recently, several Bishops are faced 
with deficits which, in some instances at any rate, 
must result in serious curtailment of Missionary 
operations unless additional help is forthcoming. 


Dioceses cannot keep adding 
to their overdrafts. Banks will 
not grant unlimited credit. 


There is a clear call for continued self-sacrificing 
gifts from Church-people in the Homeland. Please 
respond to the urgency of the need. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by The Secretary. 





CHURCH SOcCIiETwW 


9 SERJEANTS’ INN, FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


A STUDY IN ENGLISH LOCAL 
AUTHORITY FINANCE 


By Joseph Sykes 


Mr. Sykes’ book (P. S. King, 12s.) covers the post-War 
period from 1919 to 1935, with general comments ranging up 
to the present day. He is not, on the whole, ambitious ; it 
is the very broad lines of development both in expenditure 
and in money-raising which form his theme, and discussion 
of the principles involved is cursory. There is no evidence 
that he has ever considered tackling the tremendous: task of 
sampling local authority minutes to find out what really have 
been the intentions and the success of their financial policy. 
One can hardly blame him: a short general survey is not 
the same thing as a majestic shelf of Webbs. This compara- 
tive superficiality, however, means that the general assessment 
of the economic and social effects of local activity, with which 
Mr. Sykes follows his straightforward historical survey, needs 
to be treated with caution. He makes a succession of valid 
economic points telling one way or the other ; but neither he 
nor his readers can, on the evidence given, assign to these 
their due weights and convincingly strike a balance. The 
same criticism applies, though less strongly, to the discussion 
of outstanding problems with which the book concludes. In 
agreement with the most authoritative opinions, Mr. Sykes 
condemns the multiplication of ad hoc authorities and favours 
regionalism: though he is not very helpful over the de- 
limitation of those regions. He makes out a strong case 
against the retention of the present rating system: to replace 
it he proposes a local income-tax (levied, of course, regionally 
and not by existing authorities) supplemented by more 
generous grants from the Exchequer. His book will be found 
useful by students and others concerned with local govern- 
ment finance. It is, unfortunately, quite horribly written, and 
derives an unintended entertainment value from a plentiful 
sprinkling of malapropisms—such as “ impugn ” for “ impair,” 
“elucidate” for “elicit,” “ promulgate” for ‘ promote” and 
numerous others. 
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AMAZING MONUMENT 


By Ivor Brown and George Fearon 


This entertaining book, subtitled “A Short History of 
the Shakespeare Industry,” is a genial but ruthless survey of 
the process of commercially shrewd bardolatry which 
began relatively mildly in the century of Shakespeare’s death 
and has, with brief intermissions, swollen ever since, Mr 
Brown and Mr. Fearon are good-humoured writers ; they 
demolish a selection of the familiar legends concerning 
Shakespeare’s youth (such as that he poached Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s deer, when “the Lucy family at the time had neither 
park nor herd”), describe the fatuities of the Garrick cele. 
brations and the ingenuities of the purveyors of relics, of 
catalogue the places of refreshment, shops and petrol-pumps 
which borrow Shakespeare’s name, with consistent urbanity ; 
the only occasion on which they permit themselves a touch 
of bitterness is when they turn to consider the honours 
heaped in Shakespeare’s name upon Miss Lilian Baylis, 
Amazing Monument (Heinemann, tos. 6d.) is a witty and 
comprehensive attack upon the mixture of hypocrisy and 
confused reverence from which these things and circumstances 
derive. It could be read with profit by many, and with 
pleasure by everyone. 


A HISTORY OF THE EXPANSION OF 
CHRISTIANITY: VOL. II 


By Kenneth Scott Latourette 


In his first volume Professor Latourette dealt with the first 
five hundred years of the Church’s life, her conflict with the 
Empire, and her expansion along lines made possible by the 
completeness of the Imperial system. In this second episode 
the battle-ground is of greater extent, and the issues less 
sharply defined. The thousand years of uncertainty, as 
Professor Latourette calls them, were to see the establishment 
of Christianity as a world religion, It was a slow process; and the 
leisurely pace at which Christianity made its way amongst the 
new peoples to whom it was introduced often surprises 
the reader. In the thirteenth century paganism was still un- 
subdued in some of the Baltic lands. The expansion of the 
faith was slowing down, to be reaccelerated only in the period 
after the Reformation. Professor Latourette maintains the 
high standard of scholarship which he set in the first volume, 
and this new instalment (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 18s.) has 
a greater range of interest. The thousand years before the 
Reformation saw the rise of monasticism (and the monks were 
the chief missionaries of the period); the invasion of the 
empire by the Germanic, Ceitic and Bulgarian hordes; the 
rise of Islam, and the loss to Christendom of vast portions of 
her previous conquests ; the irruptions of the Vikings ; the 
Crusades, and the prominence of the Ottoman Turks. Yet we 
are still in the region of prolegomena. Volume three, “ The 
Cross circles the Gtobe,” will initiate the true subject of Pro- 
fessor Latourette’s researches. 


ANIMAL CARVINGS IN’ BRITISH 
CHURCHES 


By M. D. Anderson 


Everyone interested in mediaeval life, mediaeval sculpture 
and his own parish church should read Miss M. D. Ander- 
son’s new book, Animal Carvings in British Churches 
(Cambridge University Press, 5s.). She concerns herself not 
with the technique of the carvings, or their excellence as sculp- 
ture, but with their meaning. Grotesaues may come simply 
from a carver’s fancy (though there may be, in a_ general 
sense, more meaning in mediaeval grotesques than Miss 
Anderson allews), but animals, real or legendary, were carved 
for a purpose. Miss Anderson has examined the Bestiary 
(and its derivatives), the mediaeval animal romances, &c., and 
has collected an abundance of curious and attractive and reie- 
vant information. Thus the tail disappearing into the croco- 
dile’s mouth on the gargoyles in the fantastic little Romanesque 
church at Kilpeck in Herefordshire, is the rail of a Hydrus, the 
small serpent which was deemed to cover itself in mud and 
slip into the mouth of a slumbering crocodile, the sides of 
which it then burst ; and the Hydrus symbolised Christ, who 
put on human shape and descended into Hell. The camel in 
wood kneeling to take its load is Christ taking upon Him the 
sins of the world; and so on. Sermons will no doubt be 
preached—or certainly should be preached—from this book, 
which exp!ains so very manv things from the Cock (vigilance, 
and liberality because he calls his hens to share the food he 
has found) to the Wodewose, the wild man of the woods. 
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SEA TOURS 


MADEIRA & 
CAPETOWN 


Travelling by the well- 
known Ellerman & Bucknall 
liners en route to South 
Africa gives an opportunity 
of an enjoyable sixteen 
days’ tour, allowing six 
days ashore at Madeira. 


FIRST CLASS FARES: 
£10 single, £18 return 


The return voyage to Cape- 
town occupies 45 days, 
allowing five days ashore. 


First Class Return Fare £72 


Sailings from London: 
27th May, 24th June, 22nd July, 
19th August. 


Ellerman & Bucknall 
LINE 


104-6, LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
or Local Agents. 












































U.S.S.R. 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


Summer time is holiday time. 


A holiday in the Soviet Union this 
summer will be a journey never to be 
forgotten. 





A special feature of 1939 travel in 
the U.S.S.R. is the All-Union Agricul- 
tural Exhibition, opening in Moscow 
on August Ist. 


Tourisis to the U.S.S.R. during the 
coming season will have the advantage 
of visiting the Exhibition as part of 
their inclusive tour. 


Tours from £1 per day inclusive. 


Secure a copy of profusely illustrated 


programme from 


INTOURIST MOSCOW LTD., 
BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, W.C.2, 


or your travel agent. 


our 














Travel Notes 
DEVON 


IF there be a man who has visited 
Devon and returned with disappointment 
in his heart I have yet to hear of him. 
On the other hand, it is sometimes wet, 
even in Devon, and when it is wet, the 
visitor needs the amusements of a town, 
even if when it is sunny, he would 
avoid a town as instinctively as he would 
shun a leper. Well, Devon will satisfy 
boil: these cravings, for it has four ex- 
cellent centres awaiting the  visitor’s 
choice. Plymouth, Torquay, Exeter and 
Ilfracombe. You can stay in any of these 
without risk; communication is good, and 
you can feel isolated without having to | 
endure the fact of isolation. You will | 
find Nature far more beautiful than you 

expected; the people hospitable; the food 

appetising. A ticket to Exeter will bring 

you many surprises, and all of them plea- | 
sant. The city itself is crammed with | 
interest for the historian and the anti- 

quarian; the cathedral, with its Norman | 
towers and carved western front, holds | 
Captain Scott’s sledge flag, and the neigh- | 
bourhood of the Close is worth careful | 
exploration; so, too, are Stepce:e Hill and | 
Smythen Street. The famous Priory of St. | 


Nicholas should not be missed, for it was | 


once the principal monastery in the city. 
The Guildhall has a magnificent Eliza- 
bethan portico, and houses the Sword of 


Edward IV, wrapped in crepe to com- | 
memorate the execution of Charles I. The | 
city walls are still to be traced in Bartho- | 
lomew Street; but almost any part of the | 


city will bring memories 
interest. 

The River Exe will lead you into the 
very heart of Devon; to Tiverton, one of 
the most ancient of Devon towns; Bamp- 
ton, famous for its pony fair; to Winsford 
with its seven bridges, and Exford, in the 
heart of Exmoor. Sheltered from East 
winds by Woodbury Hill, on the mouth 
of the river, is Exmouth, its hard sands 
popular for bathing. It is a good fishing 
centre and a lively seaside resort. 
magnificent view of South and East 
Devon. 

From Exeter one can make a very in- 
teresting circular tour through Axminster 
to the borders of Lyme Regis, and back 
along the white cliffs. This route takes 
you through Broadclyst, burnt by the 
Danes in 1001. Axminster itself is an 
old and lovely town just above the junction 
of the Axe with the Yarty. Turning 
south-east to Uplyme, in Devon, to Lyme 
Regis, in Dorset, brings one through 


Ps of the great | 
families of Devon, or matters of historical | 


Wood- | 
bury Castle is worth a visit, if only for a | 





furze-covered commons, great woods and | 


sunny, open fields. Few visitors will pass 
Lyme Regis without crossing the border 
for a closer view of its stone pier, with 
its memories of Jane Austen. 

Exeter, however, is but one of many 
centres, each of which has its own beau- 
ties: the Valley of the Dart; Plymouth, 


Dartmoor, Lynton, Ilfracombe, Clovelly, | 
Barnstaple, Torquay, all of them offering | 


variety for every mood. If you go to 
Devon take your camera; you cannot 
bring back Devon, but you can bring | 
back pictures, and they in turn will bring 
you back to Devon. 


| 





“VOLTAIRE” & “ VANDYCK” 
CRUISES 


FIRST CLASS ONLY. 
Window or port-hole in every room. 
Spacious sun and games decks. 


DEFINITE SAILINGS 
MAY 13 


“VANDYCK” from Liverpool to Canary 
Islands, calling Teneriffe, Madeira and 
Lisbon. 14 days from 18 gns. 


MAY 27 (Whit.) 

“VOLTAIRE” from Southampton to Algiers, 
Amalfi, Naples, Villefranche (Monte Carlo, 
Nice) and Lisbon. 18 days from 25 gns. 





AND REGULAR CRUISES FROM 
Liverpool and Southampton to end September. 
Fares from 17 gns., according to duration. 


LAMPORT & HOLT LINE, LTD., 


Royal Liver Building, Liverpool 3 
(Tel. Bank 8850) 
27, Leadenhall-st., London, E.C.3 
(Tel. Royal 5723) 
64, Cross-street, Manchester 2 
Blackfriars 2806), or Tourist Agents. 





(Tel. 








SUMMER TOURS 


NE. June 15-29. For Alpine Flowers. 
TAESCH (ZERMATT) and SAAS-FEE. June 29- 
July 13. Stupendous Scenery 
WENGEN and LAKES of THUN and BRIENZ. 
July 14-29 and July 31-August 12 
WISS WALKING TOUR. August 14-26. 
FAESCH (ZERMATT). August 14-26. For @ restful 
or strenuous holiday. 


NORWAY. 
fails and Lakes 

SWISS WALKING TOUR (Engadine). Aug. 28-Sept. 9. 

LOTSCHENTAL and ITALIAN LAKES. Sept. 1-16. 


Those who join a C.T.U. tour can count upon an 
enjoyable holiday. Call or write for illuatrated 
prospectus 


CAMPS AND TOURS UNION, 


Duke Street House, 465, Oxford Street, London, W.!. 
(Mayfair 5542.) 


August 14-29. Fjords, Mountains, Water- 














THIS SUMMER VISIT 
ORKNEY & SHETLAND 


And enjoy a holiday away from the usual— 
the summer sun never sets in these latitudes 
the climate is ideal—tonic and invigorating 
—rock and cliff scenery unsurpassed—modern 
comfort and every convenience. Regular 
sailings on first-class ships—the holiday you 
must not miss. 


Inclusive Tours—3- 12 days—£3-10 to £12 


The latter includes a week’s stay at the finely appointed 
St. Magnus Hotel, Hillswick, Shetland. 


BOATING, BATHING, FISHING, etc. 
Write for Free Booklet to— 
THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY 


& SHETLAND STEAM NAVIGATION Co., Ltd. 
Dept. No. 30, Tower Place, LEITH. 
Dept. No. 30, Matthews’ Quay, ABERDEEN. 














FOR BRITAIN’S BEST HOLIDAYS 


study the illustrated Programmes 
“ SUMMER HOLIDAYS—BRITISH 
ISLES” and ““ MOTOR TOURS” 


which give a variety of suggestions 
for inclusive holidays, economical or 
de luxe in all parts. Either or both 
of these may be had free on request. 


WORLD +RAVEL ceRvICe 


AND BRANCHES. 









Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., Berkeley St., London, W.1 


THAT'S THE TICKET! 


You will find it a great convenience to 
get your tickets for any journey, 
RAIL, SEA OR AIR in Britain or 
Abroad, in advance at Cooks. No 
Booking Fee. Particulars of services 
advised. Pullmans, Sleepers and 
Hotel Accommodation reserved. 
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The R.A.C. Rally 


Whatever you say about the picnic it may be for the 
cars themselves, compared with the Monte Carlo, you will 
not deny that the drivers in the R.A.C. rally to Brighton 
which finishes tomorrow have had their driving poise 
severely tested. You will not refuse your sympathy to the 
toughest, cheeriest, least somnolent driver who sets out 
to cover those 850 miles across Great Britain at the required 
average speed of 24 to 30 miles an hour, with a 168-mile 
“mystery” stage thrown in. So far as the cars are con- 
cerned, it must still be reckoned as a rather strenuous coach- 
work parade. There cannot be a 1939 car of any price 
which might break down in any important respect on a run 
of this kind. Accessories, of course, are the weak spot and 
marks are lost for all sorts of failures. As these are nearly 
all electrical, and electricity as a force in cars is still in its 
puling infancy so far as reliability goes, I am all for the 
strictest rules that can be devised to induce accessory makers 
to do much better in every way. 


Its Real Value 


The Rally is to be encouraged from two highly important 
aspects, reliability of gadgets and sensible design of cvach- 
work. It imposes little or no test on engines and chassis, 
even though hard driving must often be inevitable if the 
various controls are to be reached on time. The course lies 
for the most part over modern road surfaces, and although 
there may be steep and difficult hills to climb, none of them 
will require the prolonged effort imposed by the scaling of 
real passes, half an hour on end at a time. It is easy enough 
on the cars. An average speed of 30 miles an hour on 
British roads should be no test at all for modern 
design, material and workmanship; but for the driver 
on our congested roads it must often be as harassing as 
some of the stages in the Monte Carlo, without the fillip 
given by great distances and foreign lands. It is a great 
pity that the rally is confined to Great Britain. Starting- 
points in France and Switzerland and Italy, as well as in 
Scotland and Ireland, would add enormously to the interest 
and value of the event ; might even make it a formidable 
rival to the Monte Carlo. It could hardly fail to help the 
Come to Britain campaign and form an easy introduction 
for foreign: tourists to the amenities of the open road this 
side of the Channel. 


De-“ Sported ”’ Cars 

If, as seems possible, the latest example of the Bentley 
is to set a new fashion in which we have been disgustedly 
compelled to know as “Sports” cars, that horrible word 
will fall into disuse, or at least mean something else. The 
Bentley is presented as a silent sports car with the behaviour 
of an ordinary car. Originally “Sports” described any 
model that went or was supposed to go faster than the 
standard one. To dress the part it was usually twice as 
noisy, and half as comfortable and far more difficult to keep 
in tune. It also cost more. Not every example fell so 
low, but generally speaking the description fits the majority 
of Sports cars until very recent times—especially in the 
matter of noise and shortage of seating. 


The 4}-litre Bentley 


The manufacturer was the last person to blame, for the 
type was demanded if not actually evolved by the public 
themselves, and it is very likely that he is now relieved at the 
prospects of sanity returning to his customers. Naturaily 
the 25-30 h.p. Bentley itself cannot be accepted as a 
universal model. It costs between £1,500 and £1,700, does 
the best part of 100 miles an hour and is altogether an 
unusual car. Yet all its designers have done is to add ex- 
quisite manners to very high performance, to impose 


MOTORING 
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mechanical silence where a senseless racket was once the 
fashion. They have produced a de-sported car, and | hope 
there is no reason why their example should not be imitated 
to some degree even by those who are in no way riya; 
They have debunked the Sports car. 


Very Pleasant Driving 

The main difference between this year’s Bentley and lag 
year’s is the geared-up fourth speed, called the overdrive 
This means that at all speeds up to 75 miles an hour it js , 
three-speed car. When the road opens out you flip the 
gear-lever into the normal top-speed notch, and have at your 
disposal and in suitable conditions let us say 90 to 95 miles 
an hour. It is extremely pleasant, particularly as the high 
gear can be used in easy circumstances to keep the revoly. 
tions down. All the car’s features reach the same high standard, 
silence, very high power very lightly controlled, good road. 
holding and steering, good springing set, as it must be in 
such a car, a trifle hard. It is a car of real delight, and an 
impressive advance on its forerunners. The four-seated, 
comfortable saloon, with its ample luggage-accommodation, 
costs £1,510. 


Up the Seine 

Not one of the familiar rivers of Europe is so agreeably 
neglected as the Seine, or for so little reason. If it were not 
for the well-known fact that every car-owner likes to dis- 
cover things for himself and, in his heart of hearts, takes no 
real interest in places he has only heard about, I would not 
dream of giving away the open secret of the Seine in this 
rash manner. As it is I feel sure, after a good many years’ 
experience of road-travel and meeting others of my own kind, 
that the pleasant reaches of the Seine will not have their 
peace disturbed any more than they have been these twenty 
years or more by this superfluous tribute. 

You must like simple things if you are to like the roads 
that run on either bank of the Seine, a broad and sunny 
stream; at certain times a very swift current, a kind of bore 
on which the local traffic travels upstream with impressive 
speed and not at all downstream; little towns and their quays 
busy with tiny affairs; ferries for which you ring if they 
are on the wrong side of the river; beechwoods—above all 
beechwoods. 


Ships and Forests 
They clothe the steep chalk cliffs with the most delicate 
greens and silvers, turning in autumn to curtains of gold and 
red and brown which are reflected in the broken surface of 
the water like the polychromatic patterns in those curious 
toys you shake and peer into and shake again. And you 
must also like unassuming ships, rust-coated tramps, most of 
them, alas, high out of the water with thrashing screws, taking 
back very little to Rouen from the other side of the world. 
It is absorbing to the stranger to watch their course, foliow- 
ing the channel as it zigzags between bank and bank. And 
you must like the right kind of yacht, the sea-going sort, 
refitted Thames barges, and so on. They come up the Seine 
from everywhere, adding one more unexpected touch to the 
friendly scene. On the south bank lie miles of forest and as I 
said, you have only to ring a bell on the quay to bring the ferry 
across. On the other side you can stay lost as long as you 
please among the trees. Steamers take you and your car t0 
Havre from Southampton and back in comfort during the 
night. As pleasant a week-end as you could devise. 
JOHN PRIOLEAU. 
[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest 
price payable must be given, as well as the type of body 
required. No advance can be given on the purchase, sale ot 
exchange of used cars.] 
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The lowest-priced 


TWELVE 





The Vauxhall 12-four (standard saloon £189) costs from £16 
to nearly £60 less than any other British ‘‘ Twelve.’’ Sufficient 
saving—even against the cheapest competitor—to make a 


big, hole in a full year’s tax and insurance. 


Furthermore, it 


does 35 m.p.g. and so saves money all the while you are 


driving. 
Experts are agreed that it 


Yet the Vauxhall is the best Twelve you can buy. 


has the best all-round 
SPECIFICATION 


The Vauxhall system of independent suspension alone makes it an outstanding car, 
Without an adequate trial you cannot imagine what a difference it makes to riding 
comfort. If you are used to ordinary springing, please try a Vauxhall 12-four—and 
if you can manage it, take your regular passenger with you. Why not ring up your 
Vauxhall dealer to-day ? He will invite you to check petrol consumption (by means 
of a test tank) at the same time. No obligation, of course. 


STANDARD SALOON 


£189 


DE LUXE SALOON £198 


MECHANICAL FEATURES INCLUDE: All-steel chassis- 
less construction: trouble-free independent springing: controlled 
synchromesh: hydraulic brakes: “controlled flame” combustion 
chambers: overhead valves: six-phase carburation: fully counter- 
weighted crankshaft: compensated voltage control. 








EQUIPMENT INCLUDES : Safety glass all round: self- 
cancelling direction indicators: twin mechanical windscreen wipers: 
rear side arm rests: rear blind; body conformity front seats adios 
luggage boot at rear; leather upholstery. On de Luxe Saloon (£198), 
no-draught ventilation, sliding roof, central disappearing arm-rest to 
rear seat, etc. 


VAUXHALL 


There are other Vauxhalls of 10 h.p., 14 h.p. and 25 h.p. at prices from £163 to £630. All are 


available on convenient terms. 
bring unusual and interesting literature. 


A postcard to Vauxhall Motors, Luton, Beds. (Luton 2600) will 


DEPENDABILITY — PERFORMANCE — COMFORT — ECONOMY 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Nosopy in the City expected a good Budget and everybody 
is now agreed that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s solu- 
tion is not a bad one. It has been obvious that despite 
the Chancellor’s break with precedent in February, when 
he announced his borrowing intentions, Defence costs were 
mounting at such a rate as to make higher. taxation unavoid- 
able. The City’s chief fears were a rise in the standard 
rate of income tax, which would have been regarded as a 
damper on trade, and a tightening of the N.D.C. screw, 
which would undoubtedly have hit the stock-market. Now 
that both fears have been dispelled the Stock Exchange is 
grateful and relieved. Nor is there any denying that, except 
for a handful of purists, the City approves the general frame- 
work of borrowing and revenue in which the Budget is 
drawn up. An extra {50,000,000 on Defence has had to 
be provided for over and above the huge total of 
£580,000,000 disclosed in the White Paper of February, 
and who will quarrel with the Chancellor’s decision that 
£20,000,000 should be found out of additional taxation ? 

The methods of finding the additional revenue are not, 
of course, in any sense novel, and in my view they apportion 
the burden pretty equitably. The surtax and Death Duty 
increases hit the relatively well-off, the motor tax affects 
a wide cross-section of the population, and the tobacco and 
sugar proposals are broad taxes on consumption, which 
in their total effect bear most heavily on the poorer classes. 
Thus, I think it is fair to say that the Chancellor has made 
the best of a difficult job. He has certainly done nothing 
which should hinder any revival of trade which may be 
possibie in face of political tension, and so far as I can 
see he has not departed so far from the path of financial 
rectitude (mew style) as to threaten the stability of currency 
and credit. 

*x * * * 
DEFENCE LOAN PROSPECTS 

I feel that the gilt-edged outlook is no better and no 
worse after the Budget statement. Although the avoidance 
of a higher income-tax is a “bull point,” it is also very 
clear from the Chancellor’s review of the Defence pro- 
gramme that even in providing for £630,000,000 of Defence 
expenditure he is merely covering the items actually in 
sight. The bill may well be larger and with some form of 
conscription projected, it looks as if an early addition to 
expenditure must be expected. I find it difficult, in these 
circumstances, to get enthusiastic about gilt-edged, especi- 
ally as it is now apparent that at £380,000,000 the limit of 
annual borrowing has been reached. My guess, in spite 
of Mr. Keynes, is that the Treasury will be obliged to offer 
the investor something substantially more than 23 per cent. 
unless, of course, there should be a sudden outbreak of 
peace. 

Official anxiety to conserve the volume of investment re- 
sources in view of the huge borrowing programme is con- 
firmed by the Chancellor’s “ hope” expressed in the House 
of Commons that investors will not make further purchases 
of foreign securities. While I sympathise with the authori- 
ties’ wish to achieve their ends on the basis of voluntary 
co-operation with City interests, I also appreciate the criti- 
cism that the Stock Exchange should be given official 
guidance as to the type of transaction which it is hoped to 
prevent. The onus is, admittedly, on the investor himself, 
but it is obviously expected that the stockbroker, banker, 
or other agent will draw the attention of any would-be 
buyers of, say, American securities to the Chancellor’s state- 
ment. In the absence of guidance it seems at present as 
if speculative purchases, which are liquidated by sales 
within a short period, are permissible, but that genuine in- 
vestment, which takes money out of the country, is not. 

* * * * 
BUDGET AND THE INVESTOR 

Now let us turn to share markets which, so far, have taken 
the additional tax proposals without flinching. Many 
readers may be wondering whether the surprisingly large 
increase in the motor tax alters the case for motor shares 
outlined here in notes. Well, clearly enough, the 


past 


Budget proposals do not help, but I am not convinced that 
they are going to hinder very much either. The chief 
sufferers will be the American exporters of high-powered 
cars, such as the Buick, Packard, Chrysler, Hudson, Stude. 
baker, the demand for which must be affected fairly sub. 
stantially. Even allowing for the fact that many motorists 
in this country work on narrow margins, I do not believe 
that, other things being equal, the total demand for motoring 
will be more than very slightly reduced. Purchasing power 
is growing and car sales, at the moment, are rising steadily; 
as I see the position, the chief threat to the motor trade 
at present is not so much a contraction of demand as q 
shortage of material and labour. In other words, as industr 
is forced to devote more of its production capacity to the 
needs of Defence, the motor trade may be called on to face 
adjustment problems. 

As for the tobacco shareholder, I see no reason why he 
should lose much sleep. It is a well-known fact that around 
current prices the demand for tobacco and cigarettes is very 
inelastic. The manufacturers should therefore find little 
difficulty in passing on the extra tax to the consumer; the 
only problem will be to find the most appropriate method 
of doing this, whether by raising prices or altering the 
content of the packet. I think there is enough ingenuity 
in the tobacco trade to find the right way. Then there is 
this surprising decision to repeal the tax on patent medi 
cines, which is obviously good for the Philip Hill group 
of companies, and for Aspro. In past months the City has 
been prepared for an increase in patent medicine duties and 
has valued the companies’ shares very conservatively for 
this reason. Beechams deferred, a highly-geared equity, 
should benefit from the Chancellor’s mysterious move. , 


UNION-CASTLE STEAM OUTLOOK 


I am afraid there is little in Mr. Robertson F. Gibb’s 
review at the Union-Castle meeting to encourage Ordinary 
stockholders in hopes of early dividend payments. He em- 
phasised the fact that until the company is able to refund 
outstanding loans, which now amount to the formidable 
figure of £4,500,000, it will have to continue to make large 
annual repayments in accordance with the terms arranged. 
That inevitably implies conservative finance. He also dis- 
cussed at some length last year’s rather surprisingly sharp 
fall in profits from voyages. This he attributed to four 
main factors. Revenue from outward cargo was consider- 
ably reduced by the falling-off in exports to South Africa ; 
revenue from homeward freight fell sharply, partly owing 
to the decision of the conference Lines, in face of consider- 
able agitation, to reduce rates for fruit by 7s. 6d. a ton, and 
partly owing to the reduced shipments of wool and other 
commodities. Gold shipments from the Cape virtually 
ceased during the second half of 1938, and, in addition, the 
company had to face increased expenditure, particularly for 
fuel, wages and insurance. 

As to 1939 prospects, Mr. Gibb spoke in cautiously 
optimistic terms of the general trade outlook in South 
Africa, and the company will certainly benefit from the re- 
sumption of gold shipments which has just taken place. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to imagine that there wil! 
be any substantial expansion in the general volume of cargo 
carried, unless world trade conditions, now so closely de- 
pendent on European politics, take a decided turn for the 
better. There is, however, one strong feature about this 
company’s position, and that is that it has completed its 
rebuilding programme, and will soon have completed its 
re-engining programme. It thus possesses a fine up-to-date 
fleet, which has been constructed at a time when shipbuild- 
ing costs were considerably lower than they are today. The 
long-term prospects are correspondingly enhanced. 

* * * * 
TWO GOLD MINING INVESTMENTS 

I see that at the Rand Mines meeting Mr. John Martin 
has confirmed my suspicion that the proceeds of the issue 
of reserve shares made last year were devoted to the pur- 
chase of a large shareholding in West Rand Consolidated 


(Continued on page 738) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
—-_ 


UNION-CASTLE MAIL 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


PASSENGER BUSINESS WELL 
MAINTAINED 


MR. ROBERTSON F. GIBB’S REVIEW 


Tue annual ordinary general meeting of the Union-Castle Mail 
Steamship Company, Limited, was held on April 25th at Southern 


House, Cannon Street, E.C. Mr. Robertson F Gibb (chairman 
and joint managing director) presided. 
The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 


accounts, said: The accounts have been drawn up on similar lines 
to those for the preceding year, and accordingly there is no difficulty 
in making a comparison between the results for the two years. 
Such comparison reveals immediately a disappointing diminution in 
the profits from voyages during 1938. These profits amounted to 
£196,000, whereas the corresponding figure for 1937 was £510,000, 
a decrease of approximately £314,000. You will doubtless wish me 
to indicate at the outset of my speech the principal reasons for this 
serious fall in profits. They were: (1) a considerable reduction in 
revenue from outward cargo owing to the substantial falling off in 
exports to South Africa; (i1) the heavy drop in revenue from home- 
ward freight due to a reduction in the rates of freight on fruit, and 
reduced shipments of wool and other commodities; (iii) the virtual 
cessation of gold shipments during the last half of the year; and 
(iv) increased expenditure, particularly as regards fuel, wages and 
insurance. I shall refer to oes in detail later on. 


As in 1937, the net profit was _ affected by substantial special 
outlays incidental to re-engining, amounting in 1938 to £110,000. 
This expenditure is, of course, of a non-recurrent character, but I 
ought to mention that, during the past year, in connexion with 
the conversion of three steamers to oil-burning, part of the ex- 
penditure due to items such as renewals and upkeep will be charge- 
able against revenue and will probably amount to about £100,000. 


To the figure of £ 196,000 has to be added about £81,500 in re- 
spect of income from investments and properties, which is some 
{28,500 less than that for 1937. This decrease is largely accounted 
for by the sale of our interest in the Durban Navigation Collieries, 
Limited, to which I referred last year, since, although the sale was 
effected before the end of 1937, that year’s accounts received the 
benefit of a full year’s dividend from that source. 








ve . these two sources of profit the sum of about £105,500 has 

een added, being taxation reserve no longer required following the 
- with the In'and Revenue authorities of certain claims that 
were outstanding last year. 

After various deductions there remains a balance of £171,889 | 
which, with the balance of £150.892 brought forward from last | 
year, gives a total available of £322,781. Of this sum the Preference 
dividends for the year absorbed / 132,945, leaving a balance of 
£189,836, which we recommend should te carried forward. Your 
directors much regret that they are unable to recommend the pay- 
ment of an Ordinary dividend 


FINANCIAL POLICY 


Having dealt with the balance-sheet, the Chairman continued: 
I have drawn your attention on previous occasions to the fact that 
owing to the heavy losses which the company sustained years ago 
from its association with another group of companies, its reserves 
were completely exhausted. 


The advances we have been able to secure for the purpose of 
financing our shipbuilding and re-engining programme have now 
reached their peak at 4} millions, and unless and until we are able 
to refund these loans, or at any rate part of them, we shall have 
to continue to make large annual repayments in accordance with 
the terms arranged. Budgeting as far ahead as is practicable, we 
anticipate being able to meet these obligations, but nevertheless we 
Must continue to keep a close watch upon our finances. 


SHIPBUILDING 


During the past week our very extensive shipbuilding programme | 
of the past five years has come to an end with the delivery of the | 
‘Pretoria Castle’ op April 18th. The ‘Capetown Castle’ and the | 
‘Durban Castle ’ were delivered on March 31st and December 15th, 
1938, respectively, and the ‘Pretoria Castle,’ ‘Richmond Castle’ 
and ‘Rowallan Castle’ were launched in October, November and 
December. During the year also the ‘ Carnarvon Castle,’ * Warwick 
Castle’ and ‘Winchester Castle’ were re-delivered to us after 
being re-engined and improved in various ways, and I am happy 
to be able to inform you that all the new vessels and the re-engined 
mail ships are proving very satisfactory in service. 


| 
' 
' 
All the units of the company’s fleet have been maintained at a | 
high standard of efficiency during the year. At the same time, of | 


course, as you are aware, the object in constructing our four fine 
new motor-vessels for the intermediate service was to replace five 
of our older vessels. Pending the completion of the new ships 
and the conversion of the three steamers to oil-burning it has been 
necessary to retain the older ships in service, and naturally these 
five ships cannot compare with our modern vessels for comfort or 
economy ir operation. We anticipate that they will all be with- 
drawn shortly and our intermediate and round-Africa services will 
then be operated by nine vessels of an average age of under nine 
years. 


All the company’s services were regularly maintained throughout 
the year, and I am pleased to say that there was no serious 
accident in respect of any of our vessels. 


The most noteworthy event in connection with our services was 
the completion by the end of the year of our re-engining pro- 
gramme, enabling us to provide week by week both outwards and 
homewards a miail vessel operating on the accelerated schedule 
whereby the voyage between Southampton and Capetown occupies 
thirteen and a half days as compared with sixteen and a half days 
previously. 


The volume of our passenger traffic last year may be regarded 
as satisfactory, bearing in mind the influence of the unsettled 
international situation during the last four months of the year. 


It is gratifying to be able to report that the outward and home- 
ward passenger earnings on our East African Service were main- 
tained, but our revenue from coastwise traffic declined in com- 
parison with 1937. 


CaRGO TRAFFIC 


As already indicated, it was in respect of our revenue from 
cargo carrying that our earnings last year received so serious a 
setback. As ‘regards outward freight the most marked falling-off 
was in respect of cargo carried in our mail vessels although the 
other services also suffered to a lesser extent. As you may be 
aware, the cargo carried in our mail vessels consists very largely 
of high-class goods, and there is no doubt that the international 
situation during the last four months of the year was primarily 
responsible for this marked decrease in South Africa’s purchase 
of this type of goods, although the holding of a General Election 
in South Africa earlier in the year also definitely affected importa- 
tions of this class of cargo. With regard to the homeward trade, 
all our services were adversely affected, but there again the prin- 
cipal decrease was in respect of cargo earnings by our mail service. 


FRUIT RATES 


With regard to the reduction in the rates of freight on fruit, the 
position of this company and of the other lines was a very difficult 
one. For some months preceding the last General Election in 
South Africa, owing to unsatisfactory prices for fruit in the over- 
seas markets and the withdrawal of the subsidy previously given 
by the Union Government there had beeen considerable 
agitation on the part of growers and others interested 
in the trade against the level of the rates of freight 
charged by the Conference lines under the terms of their 
agreement with the South African Government. This agitation 
was directed primarily against the Union-Castle Company as the 
principal carrier of South African fruit. While there is no doubt 
that the growers were receiving lower prices for their fruit in this 
country than in the past, the cost to us of transporting the fruit 
from South Africa so far from decreasing has actually increased in 
the course of the past two or three years. As you are aware, we 
not only expended very large sums in fitting the regular mail and 
intermediate vessels with extensive modern refrigerated holds, but 
in addition have provided for this trade six costly fully refrigerated 
vessels. Ultimately, this company, and the other lines engaged in 
the trade, agreed to the reduction I have mentioned of 7s. 6d. per 
ton for the one year 1938 only, in return for which the contract 
with the Government was extended for a corresponding period, it 
being understood that the fruit-growers would endeavour to re- 
organise their industry with ew to effecting economies in their 
costs of production. 

The result of the reduction the Conference 
rates for 1938, which cost this company about 
in the accounts submitted to you today. Y 
month or so there has been fresh agitation in the South Afr 
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Press for further substantial concessions in the rates for 
conveyance of fruit. 
GOVERNMENT AID FOR SHIPPING 
It seems unlikely that this company will benefit to any great 
extent, if indeed at all, from the schemes for affording Govern- 


mental assistance to the shipping industry which were recently 
announced in the House of Commons by the President of the 
Board of Trade. At the same time, and perhaps more in my 
capacity as president of the Chamber of Shipping than as chair- 

man of this company, I should like to express the warm apprecia- 
tion of the shipping industry to the President of the Board of 
Trade and to His Majesty’s Government as a whole for the very 
deep interest which they have shown in the welfare of the industry 
and for the steps they are now taking to ensure that it is in some 
measure protected against the unfair competition which it has 
suffered for many years past from foreign lines enjoying the benefit 
of Government subsidies or operating at considerably less cost 
owing to lower wage standards. 

The Chairman, in conclusion, announced his intention of reuring 
from the duties of chairman and joint managing director. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 


YEAR OF SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 





THE seventy-eighth annual general meeting of the Royal London 
Mutual Insurance Society, Limited, was held on Tuesday last at 
Winchester House, London, E.C 

Mr. J. K. Wiseman, joint managing director, who presided, said : 
The directors again have the satisfaction of reporting substantial 
progress. The total income for the year amounted to £8,911,342, 
an increase of £371,918 over the previous year, the combined 
premium income of all branches amounting to £7,173,925, an 
increase of £264,040. The claims paid during the year, including 
annuities and surrenders, amounted to £3,381,423, bringing the 
total of claims paid by the society since its foundation to the im- 
pressive figure of £49,750,000. The total assets amount to 
£44,133,320, an increase of £3,067,453. 

The premium income in the ordinary life branch for the year 
(including consideration for aiauities granted) amounted to 
£1,928,987, an increase of £92,498 over the previous year. The 
total amount paid in respect of claims by death or maturity, 
annuities and surrenders, amounted to £1,012,575, an increase of 
£106,022. 

The rate of interest earned (excluding the auxiliary life fund), 
after deduction of income-tax, was exactly the same as in the 
previous year, namely, £3 19s. 5d. per cent. 

In the industrial life branch the premium income for the year 
amounted to £5,147,425, which is an increase of £155,001 over 
the previous year. The funds of this branch at the end of 
the year amounted to £28,606,449, an increase of £1,935,484. 
Claims and surrenders paid amounted to £2,320,715. 

The increase of £1,935,484 in the fund, which includes £1,202,799 
interest on investments, is money put aside as a provision for future 
liabilities. Adding this item to the actual disbursement to policy- 
holders during the year, the total is £4,256,199. 

The premium income in the fire account amounted to £78,953, 
and in the accident and general account to £33,765. Both accounts 
are in a strong position and offer a high degree of security. As in 
former years, the whole of the business derived from motor, work- 
men’s compensation and engineering business was reinsured. 

In conclusion, I wish on behalf of the directors to thank the 
chief officials and the head office staff and all grades of the outside 
staff for their loyal and efficient services during the past year. 

The report and accounts, seconded by Mr. J. H. Skinner (joint 
managing director) were unanimously adopted. 





THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 





THE annual general Court of the London Assurance was held on 
April 26th in London. 

Mr. R. Olaf Hambro (the Governor) said that the Life Depart- 
ment had had a break in its long continued yearly records in the 
figure of total sums assured during 1938, entirely associated with 
the abnormalities of the period. For all that the Department had 
an excellent record to show. The fund had made a very sub- 
stantial move forward, the figure at the close of the account being 
£10,605,502, as compared with £9,985,741 at the close of the 
previous year. The Fire and Accident Departments showed ex- 
cellent progressive development. Taking th2 two departments 
combined, the increase in premium income amounted to £217,820, 
the Fire Department contributing £121,803 and the Accident De- 
partment £96,017. Their accident premium income, for the first 
time in their history, exceeded a million and a half pounds, which 
marked a definite forward movement. 

In the Marine section they showed a _ premium income of 
£819,876, an increase over that of the previous year of £45,026. 
That increase was brought about in the main by two factors—the 
improvement in hull rates and a certain volume of war risk 
premium. They had transferred to profit and loss account 
£50,000, which left the Marine fund at £994,357, representing 
121.3 per cent. of the last year’s premium income, compared with 
a percentage of 115.1 in the previous year. This would appear 
to be, as far as the “ London” was concerned at any rate, a very 
satisfactory outcome, but despite that he felt it necessary to say 
that it was their considered opinion that hull premiums were still 
below an economic level. The profit and loss account contained 
nothing other than that with which members would have reason 
for satisfaction. The total of the account was £1,232,733 and the 
balance to be carried forward, which was, in effect, an unallo- 
cated reserve fund, in addition to their general reserve fund of 
£,3,000,000, amouned to £801,038, which was an increase of 
£124,648. In regard to dividends paid to shareholders, both 
preference and ordinary, the total amount paid fell below the 
figure of dividends and interest earned, plus the annual contri- 
bution of a percentage of the profits accorded to the shareholders 
consequent upon their Life Department’s operations. The total 
assets of the Corporation now stood at £20,984,572 and their 
total premium income for the year was £5,329,697. 

The report was unanimously adopted and a final dividend of 
5s. 1od. per share to the ordinary members was approved. 





FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 736) 

Mines. If one can assume that the purchase was of 
whole of the 126,366 shares shown in Rand Mines’ list of 
investments at December 31st, it seems fair to guess that the 
shares were bought at roughly 34s. each, a reasonable Price 
in relation to their dividends and prospects. Mr, Martin 
also disclosed that the 25,000 Rand Mines reserve 
issued at £8 6s. 1d. each, had been sold to the Gener] 
Mining and Finance Corporation from whom the Weg 
Rand shares had been bought. Thus, the link between the 
Central Mining-Rand Mines group and the General Min. 
ing, already a close one, is now financial. I have alwa 
been impressed by the Rand Mines balance-sheet, with jt, 
published reserve of £3,763,915, against an issued capital 
of less than one-seventh of this amount, apart from the 
hidden reserve in the substantial excess of the market value 
over the book value of investments. The $s. shares, yield. 
ing roughly 5 per cent. at 170s. on the 160 per cent, diyi- 
dend, are a first-class mining investment. 

For a higher yield—here we are dealing with a Single 
producing mine, not an investment trust—the investor who 
is not afraid of gold might look at Crown Mines’ ros. shares 
at £15. The return here, without allowing for amortisation, 
is over 6 per cent. which is reasonable enough in relatiog 
to the company’s record and the prospects of the property, 
This company has a very long record as a payer of high 
dividends and Mr. John Martin’s review at the meeting 
seems to promise that the good work is to go on. He indi- 
cated that as the workings approach the operating limits 
of depth further important tonnages of ore could be brought 
within the workable zone by air-cooling The compre 
hensive programme of main vertical shaft sinking has now 
been completed and the opening up of reef at greater depths 
was being accomplished by additional incline shafts. 

* * x » 
Venturers’ Corner 


Earlier this year I drew attention to the attractions as a 
lock-up speculation of the 5s. Ordinary shares of the Brush 
Electrical Engineering Company. Since the capital was 
reconstructed in 1938 no accounts have been published, but 
it will be surprising if the next report which is due shortly 
does not reveal a considerable improvement in_ trading 
profits. Whether a dividend will be forthcoming is still 
open to doubt, as the company is in a transition period, 
during which a great deal of internal reorganisation is being 
carried through. It may be, therefore, that even if profits 
have been earned, the board will feel it incumbent to con- 
serve resources until the real earning power of the under- 
taking can be more accurately gauged. 

Quoted around par, Brush Electric §s. Ordinaries still 
offer attractions for their long-term possibilities, but it seems 
to me that the option certificates, which stand at 3s., are 
now better value for money than the Ordinary shares. 
These option certificates relate to £1 nominal of Ordinary 
capital, so that at the current price of 3s. one is buying an 
option at par on the 5s. Ordinary shares at the equivalent 
of 9d. As the option runs up to September 3oth, 1943, it 
is obviously valued very cheaply in the market. If, for 
example, the Ordinary shares should at one time during the 
next four and a-half years move up to nothing higher than 
7s. 6d., the option would clearly be worth at least 3s., or 
the equivalent of 12s. in the form in which it is quoted. In 
view of the company’s possibilities of recovery, the options 
appear to me to be among the cheapest speculations on the 
Stock Exchange. Custos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


KinG LINE PROGRESS 
KinG Line is one of those tramp steamship companies which 
have done surprisingly well in the difficult conditions of 1938, 
not only repeating the 8 per cent. dividend, but also distribut- 
ing a special 5 per cent. jubilee bonus. It was natural that at 
the meeting last week Sir F. Vernon Thomson should have 
had to explain that the profits of 1938 were largely an overflow 
from the more favourable conditions of 1937, and that there 
has been a progressive deterioration during 1938, so that 
whereas the freights of the first quarter of that year had 


(Continued on page 740) 
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April 28, 1939 
_ 
COMPANY_MEETING 
KING LINE 


FIFTIETH YEAR’S TRADING 
JUBILEE BONUS TO SHAREHOLDERS 





SiR F. VERNON THOMSON ON THE OUTLOOK 


Tue soth annual general meeting of The King Line, Limited, was 
held on April 2oth at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
ion, E.C. 
—_ F. Vernon Thomson, Bt., K.B.E., (the chairman) said: 
Gentlemen, the directors’ report and accounts for the year 1938, the 
fiftieth year of the company’s trading, having been circulated to the 
shareholders, you will, I hope, as customary, take them as read. 
eed. 
gs coll in the directors’ report, several profitable voyage con- 
tracts entered into in 1937, which it will be recalled was an out- 
standingly good year for shipping, were not completed until 1938, 
and are accordingly included in this year’s profits. These profits 
are thus largely an overflow from the better trading times of 1937. 
The year 1938 was not in itself a good year for tramp shipping. 


DIVIDEND AND Bonus 

The net profit of the King Line, Limited, for 1938, after pro- 
viding for the cost of Lloyd’s Surveys, amounts to £193,017, to 
which has to be added £22,853 brought forward. The directors 
have applied the sum of £70,278, plus £13,222 surplus on the sale 
of an old steamer during the year, making together £83,500, to 
depreciation of the company’s fleet, and have written £26,995 off 
the book value of investments. 

Shareholders will be interested to know that the arrears of de- 
preciation upon their ships have now been made good. These 
arrears had accumulated during the periods of acute depression in 
the freight markets which were so pronounced during the years 
1930-34 when it was not even possible to earn depreciation let 
alone make profits. 

An interim dividend of 4 per cent. was paid in October, and the 
directors now recommend a final dividend of 4 per cent., less 
income-tax, making 8 per cent. for the year ended December 31st, 
1938, and in addition a bonus of 5 per cent., less income-tax, in 
order to mark the 5oth anniversary of the company, carrying for- 
ward the balance of £71,471. 

The company being now in a sound position, the directors 
thought it appropriate and due to the shareholders to celebrate its 
jubilee in this very modest way, more especially as no dividend 
was paid during the seven years 1930-1936 inclusive. 

The King Line, Limited, now own nine motorships and five 
steamers of a total deadweight of 115,570 tons. The average age of 
the fleet is 13 years eight months, and the average age of the 
motorships 10; years. The whole stand in the company’s books, 
after deducting depreciation, reserve fund, &c., at £2 15s. 7d. per 
ton deadweight. Their market value today in the aggregate con- 
siderably exceeds this. 

TRAMP SHIPPING 

The economic position of British tramp shipping was much 
strengthened by the trade recovery and consequent improvement 
in world freight markets in 1936-37. This improvement unfortu- 
nately was short lived, as freights declined substantially during 
1938. In the first quarter, freight markets were on a remunerative 
basis, but trade gradually declined during the remainder of the 
year, freights becoming so unremunerative that tonnage had to be 
laid up. This company had four vessels laid up at the end of 1938. 
The volume of world trade in 1938 was nearly 9 per cent. less 
than that of 1937. Undoubtedly the uncertainty created by the 
threatening position internationally hampered trade seriously during 
the period under review. 

In the absence of a revival of world trade, the outlook for a 
more permanent improvement in tramp shipping is not bright, but 
quite recently there has been a better tone and a_ broadening 
demand in the freight markets. There are some indications that 
the general trend of world trade may again be on the up grade, 
that is, wars and international complications apart. Our boats are 
well found, and even when laid up are kept in good condition, and 
are thus always in a position to participate immediately in any trade 
improvement. 

GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE 

For some time the directors have been considering the acquisi- 
tion of new tonnage, but hitherto have not felt justified in con- 
tracting at the present ruling prices, as it was impossible at current 
rates of freight to employ vessels profitably on such a capital 
value. To meet the present position resulting’ from shipowners 
teing unable to trade vessels remuneratively at to-day’s building 
costs, H.M. Government are taking steps to bridge the difference 
to some extent. Although so far full details are not available, the 
broad lines indicate that this will have the desired effect of 
modernising the Mercantile Marine and increasing tonnage supplies 
in case of war. 

As you are aware, proposals will shortly be submitted to Par- 
liament for a measure of assistance to the shipping industry in the 
form of a subsidy. It is encouraging to the British Mercantile 
Marine to have this tangible evidence that they have the whole- 
hearted support of the British Government. While details are not 
yet published, it is thought the subsidy proposals will incorporate 
a sliding scale based on a freight index, the idea being that in the 
event of much improved freight markets no subsidy would be 
payable. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





COMPANY MEETING 
THE ALLIANCE TRUST CO., 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF DIFFICULT YEAR 





LTD. 


DIVIDEND OF 25 PER CENT. MAINTAINED 


THE annual ordinary general meeting of The Alliance Trust 
Company, Limited, was held in the company’s registered office, 
Meadow House, 64 Reform Street, Dundee, on Wednesday, 
April 19th, 1939. 

Mr. James Praia (the Chairman), in moving the adoption of 
the annual report, said: 


It is now my duty to submit for your approval the directors’ 
report and accounts for the past year. e revenue statement 
shows an income from investments of £676,000, a figure which falls 
short of the amount collected in the previous year by £30,000, 
partly due to a diminution in our regular income but still more to 
a reduction in the amount of arrears paid up. In that year our 
income reflected a relatively high level of commercial prosperity in 
this country and the United States, a level which was not main- 
tained throughout 1937 and the early months of 1938; in addition, 
as is stated in the directors’ report, income of that year had 
the benefit of exceptional receipts of over £21,000 in settlement 
of accumulated arrears of dividends, windfalls which have not been 
repeated to the same extent this year. This is an uncertain form 
of revenue—the aftermath of depression years—and naturally the 
number of companies which have yet to deal with their arrears has 
grown less The amount, therefore, which we may expect from such 
sources is not now an important figure. The result then is that 
there is available out of the year’s revenue after payment of the 
prior charges a sum equal to 36.65 per cent. on the ordinary stock. 
This, I think, is satisfactory in the circumstances. The main 
interest of our stockholders lies in a dividend record free from 
severe fluctuations. If, therefore, in a year of less prosperous con- 
ditions we can recommend that last year’s distribution of 25 per 
cent. on the ordinary stock be repeated, we have gone some way 
towards serving that interest, while the substantial surplus after 
payment of that dividend puts us in a strong position for the more 
difficult times that may lie ahead of us. 

The past year may well be described as a year of crisis, and the 
cenditions of crisis are still with us. The indices of market quota- 
tions of representative stock exchange securities show by the severity 
of their fluctuations a record of the hopes and fears we have all 
experienced -and are still experiencing. We have made, as usual, 
a valuation of our investments at the close of the year on 
January 31st, the result of which shows that there was a depreciation 
at that date of 3.83 per cent. on the book value. Beyond recording 
the fact that at that particular point of time great uncertaint 
existed in all our minds as to the prospects for peace in the world, 
the valuation is on this occasion of no great interest, and is of little 
value to us today as a guide to the potential earning power of our 
investments. Since that date much has happened in the history 
of Europe. A valuation in the hopeful and buoyant markets of 
February and early March would have shown a very different result, 
but in the light of subsequent events of equally transitory interest. 

So much for the results of the past year. You will expect me 
no doubt to give you my views on the outlook for invested funds 
at the present time. We live in times when great changes, political 
or economic, happen overnight. I shall content myself, therefore, 
by outlining as briefly as possible the position as I see it today. 

Today our activities are largely confined to the British Empire 
and the United States. Outside of those areas, with few exceptions, 
the standards on which an investor must rely no longer exist. For 
various reasons, ranging from currency restrictions to dishonest 
appropriation of private property, capital is frightened away. 


STIMULUS OF GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 

In this country we are now in a state of emergency and tension. 
While it may be true that market quotations which reflect this state 
of affairs bear little relation to the intrinsic value of the securities 
themselves, they do point quite clearly to a lack of confidence which 
in the absence of any stimulus to trade from another quarter would 
quickly bring about a slump of considerable severity. There is, 
however, such a stimulus in the form of Government expenditure, 
which so long as it continues on the present scale will no doubt 
effectively counteract the absence of private enterprise. It has 
become evident that this encouragement to trade, whether in the 
direct form of defence expenditure, or more indirectly as in the 
shipping subsidy, now covers a wide field. The number of trades 
involved is large and the increased purchasing power in the com- 
munities directly benefiting will find its way into the consumer 
industries. The immediate outlook, therefore, is by no means one 
of stagnation but rather one of considerable industrial activity with 
the emphasis naturally on the iron, steel, and engineering industries. 


POSITION IN UNITED STATES 

In the United States the position seems to me to have changed 
greatly for the better during the past year. ‘There has been a 
definite recovery in trade, and although it now shows signs of 
wavering, that appears to be the result of the unsettling effect of 
events in Europe rather than lack of confidence in the domestic 
situation. ‘To observers here the relations between Government 
and business, which have done so much in recent years to hinder 
the expansion of trade, appear to be greatly improved. 

I have not attempted on this occasion to give you a detailed 
survey of present-day conditions, as they appear to me to be of a 
temporary and artificial nature. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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DURBAN ROODEPOORT DEEP 


INCREASED OUTPUT 


MR. W. H. A. LAWRENCE’S REVIEW 





Mr. W. H. A. LAWRENCE, the Chairman, presided at the annual 
meeting of the Durban Roodepoort Deep, Limited, held in 
Johannesburg on April roth. 

Moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chairman 
said that the increase that had been effected during the year in 
the capacity of the Roodepoort United reduction plant had enabled 
it and the Durban Roodepoort Plant to mill a combined total of 
1,374,000 tons, an increase of 165,000 tons compared with the 
previous year’s figure. The average yield per ton milled had 
been .o89 dwt. lower, but the working cost per ton milled had 
reduced by r1d., and on balance the total working profit had 
increased by £105,787 to £482,736. 

CaPITAL EXPENDITURE 

The balance of working capital on hand on January Ist, 1938, 
had been £715,060. The capital expenditure on shaft sinking 
equipment, &c., during the year had been £449,201, leaving a 
balance of £265,859 of working capital on December 31st, 1938. 

The consulting engineer reported that development disclosures 
had been generally satisfactory. Values had been well maintained 
throughout the mine on the Main Reef, but on the South Reef 
they were slightly lower on average and showed a declining 
tendency towards the Eastern boundary on lower levels. Payable 
ore developed during the year had totalled 1,484,000 tons, 
averaging 4.7 dwt. per ton, 197,500 tons more than in the previous 
year, with a decrease of .1 dwt. in the average value. 

OrE RESERVES 

Available ore reserves had been re-estimated at 5,611,100 tons, 
averaging 4.6 dwt. per ton over a stoping width of 51 in. In 
addition there were 685,300 tons of payable ore of an average 
value of 5.3 dwt. per ton, in shaft and safety pillars which were 
not at present available for stoping. The available reserves showed 
a satisfactory increase of 465,400 tons. 

No. 6 Vertical Shaft had reached its final depth of 4,875 ft. in 
February of this year, and the installation of permanent equip- 
ment at the shaft and connexions to mine workings were being 
pushed ahead as rapidly as possible. 

The present capacity of the Roodepoort United reduction plant 
Was 90,000 tons per month and that of the Durban Deep reduction 
plant 60,000 tons per month, making a total capacity of 150,000 
tons per month. Further additions to the reduction works which 
were now being undertaken and which would probably be com- 
pleted before the end of the current year would raise their com- 
bined capacity to 175,000 tons per month. 

A FAVOURABLE PURCHASE 

The company had taken advantage of the recent favourable 
opportunity to round off its mining property by purchasing for 
£10,000 an area of approximately 173 claims and one water right, 
adjoining the North-Western boundary. That arm was con- 
veniently situated for exploitation from the company’s existing 
shaft system, and although it was intersected by faults, there was 
good reason to anticipate that it would furnish substantial tonnage 
of profitable ore to the mills. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 


WORLD AUXILIARY INSURANCE 


THE 20th ordinary general meeting of the World Auxiliary 
Insurance Corporation, Limited, was held on April 25th at 
Winchester House, E.C. ' 

Captain the Right Hon. C. C. Craig, D.L. (the chairman), said 
that with regard to the Fire account the fund brought forward 
from last year amounted to £49,184. To that was added interest 
amounting to £2,459 and net premiums £87,524. After trans- 
ferring £8,000 to profit and loss account they had left a fund of 
£49,805, equal to 56.7 per cent. of the net premiums received 
during the year. In the General Accident and Miscellaneous 
account the fund brought forward was £126,600, and after trans- 
ferring £10,000 to profit and loss account there remained a fund 
of £120,945, which was 165.3 per cent. of the premium income 
compared with a fund of 161.3 per cent. brought into the account. 

With regard to the Marine account, the income showed no 
material alteration but claims showed the unfavourable trend of 
Marine business. Competition had developed to such an extent 
that concessions in hull conditions and reductions in rates had 
brought the business of Marine underwriting to an uneconomic 
level. 

As to the profit and loss account, after paying sundry charges 
and reserving £10,000 for Government taxation, there remained a 
balance of £175,987, from which the directors recommended a divi- 
dend of 73 per cent., free of income tax. 

The report was adopted. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
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been remunerative, the company had had four ships laig y 
at the end of the year. ? 

In the absence of a revival in world trade, Sir Verno, 
| does not find the shipping outlook bright, but it should not be 
| thought that he takes an altogether gloomy view of the 

King Line’s prospects. Arrears of depreciation have been, 
cleared off ; quite recently there has been a better tone, ang 
a broadening of demand in freight markets and the company’s 
ships, even such of them as are laid up, are well found, He 
also lays considerable store by the Government’s plans for , 
renewed shipping subsidy, and for shipbuilding assistance, ang 
announced that the directors had been considering the acquis). 
tion of new tonnage, but had hitherto not felt justified jp 
contracting at current prices. 


* * * * 


RUBBER CHAIRMEN’S ESTIMATES 

Shareholders in many rubber companies will take hear 
from the remarks of Mr. Eric Miller at the meeting of 
Mendaris (Sumatra) Rubber Estates last week, remembering 
that Mr. Miller is a member of the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee. He stated with some emphasis tha 
there was every justification for producers feeling that the 
market should be substantially higher before they can be said 
to be obtaining an adequate return for their labours. He con. 
gratulated other rubber company chairmen for having made 
the same point. But he added that the strong § statistical 
position of rubber may not help them to achieve solid improve. 
men until international political tension lightens. 

It is a fair comment on Mr. Miller’s view to set beside 
it the opinions of Mr. H. J. Welch, the chairman of Rubber 
Plantations Investment Trust, since Rubber Trust, as the 
holder of rubber and tea investments, is one stage removed 
from being a direct producer, and is in a position analogous 
to that of the individual rubber shareholder. Mr. Welch 
also spoke favourably of the statistical position. He beliewss 
that world consumption of rubber is not likely to fall beww 
1,000,000 tons this year, but he pointed out that dividends 
receivable from rubber investments in the first half of this 
year will doubtless be reduced. He showed that he attaches 
little importance to the present market value of rubber shares, 
and much to the careful selection of them. 


* * * * 


INVESTMENT COMPANY’S STRONG POSITION 

Investment Trusts have not failed to feel the effects of 
last year’s fall in security values and industrial recession. The 
Alliance Trust can consider itself among the most fortunate 
for it has been able again to distribute dividends amounting to 
25 per cent. for the year ended January 31st, and to retain a 
substantial part of its earnings. Actual earnings were equal to 
over 37 per cent. on the capital, as against 38} per cent. 
in the previous year. Moreover, as Mr. James Prain ex- 
plained at the meeting last week, the fall in revenue is largely 
explained by the fact that the previous year’s figures contained 
a sum of over £21,000 in settlement of accumulated arrears 
of dividends. There is no longer an important figure to be 
received under that heading. 

Mr. Prain’s tentative forecast for this year is that there 
will be no severe falling off in the trust’s income from invest- 
ments in this country. He thinks that Government 
expenditure will prevent political uncertainties from inducing 
a slump. He thinks, moreover, that the position in the 
U.S.A. has changed greatly for the better during the past year. 
But he emphasised the provisional character of his estimates. 
Like other leading business men, he feels that the present 
position will not be allowed to persist, and that it will be 
resolved either by passing on to a war-economy or on t0 
one based on disarmament. Either alternative discourages 
facile optimism. 

x * * * 


ENGINEERING PROGRESS 

Notwithstanding the trade recession of last year, results from 
a number of engineering companies disclose record profits, 
and show that the recession has been a good deal less than 
universal. Among the fortunate were John Thompson 
Engineering Company, the makers of water tube boilers, who 
made a record profit in 1938. Major S. J. Thompson’s address 
at the meeting last week indicated that these favourable 
conditions may continue, for he said that contracts so far 
received in 1939 were good, and that orders at present on the 
books insured many months’ work. He announced that the 
company has developed a new process of welding. 








(Continued on page 742) 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED 
pOSITION SATISFACTORY IN ALL RESPECTS 
DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED 


FINANCIAL POSITION FURTHER 
STRENGTHENED 


MR. JOHN MARTIN’S SPEECH 


Mr. JOHN MarTIN, the chairman, presided at the annual meeting 
of Rand Mines, Limited, held in Johannesburg on April 24th. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chair- 
man reviewed the operations of the company and said that the 
position was satisfactory in all respects, dividends distributed 
having been maintained at the same rate as in the two previous 
years and the company’s already strong financial and investment 
basis having been further strengthened. 

The profit earned had been £923,827, a decrease of £36,582 on 
the corresponding figure for the previous year. That profit was 
exclusive of profits derived from the sale of investments which, 
in accordance with the established policy of the company, had not 
been utilised for dividend purposes but were available for reinvest- 
ment in its undertaking. 


SALE OF RESERVE SHARES 


During the year 25,000 reserve shares in the company had been 
sold to General Mining and Finance Corporation, Limited, at 
{8 6s. 1d. per share. The proceeds of that sale had been devoted 
to the purchase from that corporation of a large share of interest in 
West Rand Consolidated Mines, Limited. 

The balance-sheet showed that the premium on those reserve 
shares and the amount realised by the sale of investments, less 
their book value and the amount written off investments generally, 
together had totalled £193,356. ‘That sum had been added to the 
investment reserve account which, on the other hand, had been 
depleted by retransfer to the appropriation account of £316,139, 
which was the excess of receipts from reserve shares and invest- 
ments sold over the expenditure on new investments purchased. 

Although the investment reserve account had consequently been 
decreased by £122,783, it had amounted at the year end to the sub- 
stantial total of £3,763,915. The balance of the appropriation 
account had increased by £379,959 to £944,565, represented by 
cash and cash assets after allowing for all liabilities except contin- 
gent liabilities. ‘The company’s contingent liabilities to guarantee 
and subscribe for shares in and to finance certain undertakings 
had been further reduced in total, and it had ample resources to 
meet all such commitments as and when they matured. 


THE INVESTMENTS 


Investments in shares and debentures had been brought into 
account at a book value of £4,239,779, a decrease of £107,795, com- 
pared with the total at the end of the previous year. All invest- 
ments for which share market quotations were available appeared 
in the books at or under cost, but in no case above the market price 
on December 31st, 1938, and in instances where it had appeared to 
the board to be prudent, holdings had been written down both 
below cost and below market value. 

Unquoted securities had been entered in accordance with con- 
servative values placed upon them by the directors, and in no case 
at a valuation exceeding the cost. It was evident from the schedule 
of investments appearing in the accounts that their market value 
had largely exceeded the book value stated in the balance-sheet. The 
market value of the company’s gold-mining interests at the end of 
the year had represented 83.4 per cent. of the market value of all 
its investments, and 90.4 per cent. of those goldmining interests 
had been dividend producing. 


GOLDMINING INDUSTRY’S PROGRESS 


The goldmining industry had maintained steady progress. Three 
new mines had been brought to producing stage. The industry’s 
Tequirements of native labour continued to increase. The supply of 
such labour from the Union and British protectorates had shown a 
welcome improvement during 1938, but on the other hand the 
Portuguese Government had withdrawn—temporarily it was to be 
hoped--—its permission for the mines to employ 10,000 Portuguese 
Natives in addition to the 8c.000 allowed under the terms of the 
Mozambique Convention. 

Experimental employment of “tropical” natives from areas 
north of the latitude 22 deg. south was making good progress. 
Results obtained as regards their health and mortality were gratify- 
ing and encouraged hope of the industry being permitted in the 
near future to obtain important additional supplies of native labour 
from those sources. 


RELATIONS WITH TRADE UNIONS 


The satisfactory relationship established between the industry 
end recognised trade unions had been maintained. The “closed 


(Continued on top of next column) 


RAND MINES, LIMITED 
(Continued from previous column) 


shop” agreement concluded in 1937 was working smoothly and 
to their mutual satisfaction. The maintenance of industrial peace 
had been greatly facilitated by important improvements which had 
been effected during recent years in conditions of employment, by 
concessions under holiday leave regulations, and by the granting 
of holiday leave allowances, by the payment of a medical benefit 
allowance, and particularly by the establishment in 1934 of the 
Witwatersrand Gold Mines Employees’ Provident Fund and the 
inauguration a year ago of a savings branch of that fund. 

The total cost of all benefits which had been introduced was 
at least £53 per annum for each European employee, equivalent 
to an increase of 20 per cent. or more on the standard wages of 
the lower paid employees and representing an average increase of 
about 14 per cent. for all employees. 

The tonnage of ore milled by the Witwatersrand Mines of the 
group had increased during 1938 by 415,700 tons as compared 
with 1937 to a fresh record of 19,005,700 tons. The average yield 
of gold per ton milled at 4.019 dwt. had shown.a further small 
reduction of .o&85 dwt. 


TOTAL WoRKING PROFIT 


Working revenue had increased by £324,723, but working costs 
had increased by £378,564, and on balance the total working profit 
had been slightly lower at £8,885,418. The total amount distri- 
buted as dividends at £4,988,195 had been almost identical with the 
corresponding figure for 1937. 

The ‘average residue value for the past year had been reduced 
by .018 dwt. to a record low level of .186 dwt. per ton, an achieve- 
ment which reflected great credit on the metallurgical staffs at 
the mines and at head office. The development accomplished had 
totalled 654,427 ft., or 39,128 ft. less than the previous year’s 
aggregate. 

The available payable ore reserves of the II mines totalled, 
according to latest recalculations, 76,396,900 tons, an increase of 
1,743,320 tons compared with the preceding estimate. 

Mining accident mortality rate had increased slightly from 1.07 
per 1,000 in 1937 to 2.02 per 1,000 in 1938. On the other hand, 
mortality rate from diseases among native employees of the group 
had decreased from 6.82 per 1,000 in 1937 to a new and gratifying 
low record of 5.57 per 1,000. 


CARE OF LABOUR FORCE 


Care of a labour force of over 100,000 natives, representing half- 
a-dozen different races and with an annual turnover of nearly 
100 per cent., represented a major problem, and the group’s chief 
medical officer and native labour adviser and the medical and 
compound staffs of individual mines were to be congratulated on 
the success that had been achieved in its solution. 

As an example of what had been accomplished, incidence among 
native workers on the mines of the group of tuberculosis, the 
scourge of primitive races, had been progressively reduced from 
11.78 per 1,000 in I9I15 to 1.80 per 1,000 in 1938. 

In 1911 the death rate from pneumonia among natives employed 
by the mines of the group had been over 12 per thousand, the 
death rate from tuberculosis of the lungs about four per thousand, 
and the total death rate from all diseases over 30 per thousand. 
In 1938 those rates had been 2.28, 0.38, and 5.57 per thousand 
respectively. 

The mines of the group had employed last year an average of 
approximately 5,700 “tropical” natives recruited from areas north 
of latitude 22 deg. south, and it was of interest to note that the 
mortality from pneumonia among those had been 2.99 per thousand 
and the total mortality from all diseases 5.99 per thousand. Those 
rates corresponded very closely indeed with the ones already quoted 
for all natives employed on the group’s mines. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 
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ARMY AND NAVY STORES, LIMITED 





IMPROVED SHOPPING FACILITIES 


THE annual general meeting of the Army and Navy Stores, Limited, 
was held on Wednesday, April 26th, on the company’s premises, 
Howick Place, Westminster, S.W. 

Brigadier-General Sir Frederick Gascoigne, K.C.V.O., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. (the chairman and managing director), said that last year he 
had warned shareholders that their new year had not commenced in 
a promising way, and he imagined they would not be surprised 
when he told them that conditions did not improve. The Sep- 
tember crisis had dealt a severe shock to trade, and a feeling of in- 
security had persisted in the minds of many. 

Furthermore, the society, dependent to a large extent on the 
custom of those with more or less fixed incomes, was particularly 
sensitive to factors affecting those incomes, whether it was by way 
of increased income-tax or reduced dividends, or both. The conse- 
quent result was a drop in turnover, reflected in the reduced gross 
profit from the trading and miscellaneous accounts, which was down 
by £65,788; but it was gratifying to be able to say that owing to the 
economies they were able to effect during the year the net _ profit 
was down by only £47,378. Those economies had resulted from 
the regrouping of departments and offices, made possible by those 
structural alterations which they had already completed, and by 
other reorganisations which would have their full effect in due 
course and augured well for the days to come when trade revived. 


DIVIDEND OF 12} PER CENT. 


The directors felt justified in recommending payment of a final 
dividend of tod. per share, which, with the interim dividend of 5d. 
paid last October, would make a total dividend of Is. 3d. per 
share of 12} per cent.—namely, the same amount as last year, less 
the bonus. 

Trade in India did not become easier as time went on, and as 
Indians went in more and more for trading themselves the com- 
petition ever got keener, but the company were holding their own 
and watching things closely. During his visit he had been able to 
approve certain measures for improving and bringing up to date 
their buildings in Bombay and Calcutta, and he had received many 
appreciative comments from the inhabitants at both places—and 
also New Delhi—as to the useful service provided by the stores. 

The plans for the partial rebuilding and rearrangement of 
departments were being carried through according to time-table, 
and what he had referred to last year as the “ biggest operation ”— 
the rebuilding of Howick Place—would, they hoped, be finished 
before their Christmas trade began this year. The layout of the 
departments would be much more logical and convenient than 
before, and everyone, even those who had no bump of locality at 
all, would be able to find their way about with the greatest ease. 
Apart from the improved shopping facilities which those alterations 
would bring about, they would enable the company to handle the 
business in a more efficient and economical manner. They were 
already beginning to benefit in that respect from the alterations 
they had so far effected. 

It was tempting in times such as they were passing through, 
when economy in household expenses was the cry, to try to meet 
reduced pockets by selling inferior goods, but they had steadfastly 
set themselves against that practice and had adhered to their 
tradition of quality above all things. Even if they lost some pounds 
in that way temporarily in sales, they would rather do that than 
lose their reputation for quality. The defaulting customer would 
come back to them again in due course, but the reputation might 
be gone for good. 

THE FUTURE 


As regarded the outlook for the coming year, who would be so 
bold as to prophesy? So much depended on the turn international 
affairs took. ‘They could only hope for the clouds to disperse and 
for the sunshine to come, and, being an optimist, he continued to 
hope with some confidence that it would do so soon. If it did, 
their company would be ready to receive and cope with its full 
share of the resultant improved trade. If trade did not improve, 
shareholders would have the satisfaction of knowing that so far 
as lay in their power the Society had been placed in a sound and 
economic position. 

The times in which they were living were not normal, and it 
would be unprofitable and a waste of shareholders’ time for him 
to say much more. They did not know what problems they might 
be called upon to solve, and he could only ask them to rely on 
on to deal with them as they arose to the best of their 
ability. 

No one could make merry over Budgets which had 5s. 6d. as a 
standard income-tax, but he could at least take heart of grace that 
on that occasion the Chancellor in his wisdom had made no 
increase to that particular source of revenue. Such an increase 
would have had a very disturbing effect on their trade. 

Onerous as was the prevailing taxation, however, they had got 
to pay the price of peace, and he felt sure that they were all 
prepared and willing to shoulder the extra burdens to preserve their 
independence and be in a position to help towards the maintenance 
of the peace of the world. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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LEGAL AND GENERAL ASSURANCE 

Many leading insurance companies did a slightly smaller 
volume of new business in 1938 than in 1937. The 
and General Assurance Society is among these ; it shows ; 
total of new life business of £16,565,154, against £18,549,09 
But the decrease was wholly in the decreasing term an, 
group assurances. Ordinary life assurance actually showed , 
further slight increase from £7,267,000 to £7,294,100.. More. 
over, the total funds have risen by a further £4,211,009 to 
£46,040,845. The total dividend for the year has been maip. 
tained at 45 per cent., tax free. A very favourable feature of 
the accounts is the more profitable experience of the acciden: 
account which passes on to the profit and loss account £18,082, 
against £12,144. 

* * * * 


MaRINE INSURANCE PROBLEMS 

Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, the Governor of the Londo 
Assurance, gave it as his considered opinion at Wednesday's 
meeting that hull insurance premiums are still below ay 
economic level, notwithstanding the benefits derived from the 
“hull understandings.” The general and intense competition 
in cargo insurance has also, in his view, brought rates down to 
a level imposing a great deal of underwriting care. In view 
of these difficulties it is satisfactory to see that the London 
Assurance has been able to draw £50,000 profit from its 
Marine department and to leave that department with a fund 
equal to 121.3 per cent. of its premium income. 

The difficulties of the Marine department were offset by 
substantial advances in the other departments. Both the Fire 
and Accident departments show “excellent progressive de- 
velopment,” and although the new sums assured in the Life 
department were somewhat lower than in the previous year, 
Mr. Hambro felt that “there is no aspect of this account of 
which other than the highest commendation can be given,” 
He disclosed the intention of the company further to develop 
its interests in Argentina, and announced that a controlling 
interest in “La Union Mercanti!” of Buenos Aires had been 
bought. 

* * * * 
ARMY AND Navy STORES 


General Sir Frederick Gascoigne, the chairman of the Army 
and Navy Stores, explained to the shareholders yesterday that 
it was due to the economies resulting from the regrouping of 
departments and offices that the profits for the past year had 
declined by no more than £47,378. The store has in recent 
years been engaged in an extensive programme of structural 
alterations and the re-grouping of departments. The process 
was, he announced, proceeding according to time-table, and 
the biggest operation—the rebuilding of Howick Place—will, 
he hopes, be finished before the Christmas trade begins, In 
addition to its London store, the company owns important 
department stores in India, and Sir Frederick, who has visited 
the Indian branches during the past year, reported that the 
company is holding its own in spite of increasing competition. 

* * * *x 
DurBAN DEEP PROGRESS 


Once again Mr. W. H. A. Lawrence, the chairman of 
Durban Roodepoort Deep, was able to announce very 
encouraging progress when he presided at last week’s meeting 
of the company in Johannesburg. The combined tonnage 
milled last year by the Roodepoort United reduction plant 
and the Durban Roodepoort plant was 1,374,000 tons, an 
increase of 165,000 tons; the profit earned had risen by 
£105,787 to £482,736. Capacity of the two reduction plants 
has since been raised to 150,000 tons per month, and further 
increases to capacity, which will probably be completed before 
the end of this year, will raise capacity to 175,000 tons per 
month. Myr. Lawrence announced that the company had 
bought an additional area comprising 173 claims, and one 
water right adjoining its north-western boundary. This was 
conveniently situated for exploitation from the existing shaft 
system, and although intersected by faults he had good reason 
to believe that it would furnish a substantial tonnage of 
profitable ore. 

* * *x * 
Roya LonpoN MuTuAL 


Leading insurance companies have of recent years been 
devoting considerable effort to improving the terms of i- 
dustrial insurance policies. The extent to which their efforts 


have met with success may be judged from the statement 0 
Mr. John K. Wiseman at Tuesday’s meeting of the Royal 


(Continued on page 744) 
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coPANY_ MEETING 
CROWN MINES, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY DEVELOPMENT RESULTS 
LARGER ORE RESERVES 


MR. JOHN MARTIN’S REVIEW 


Tue annual meeting of Crown Mines, Limited, was held on 
April 21st in Johannesburg. 
Mr. John Martin, the chairman, moved the adoption of the 
and accounts, and after reviewing operations and financial 
results for the year 1938, he said the consulting engineer reported 
that development results had shown no marked change and had been 
generally satisfactory. 

A large proportion of footage on the main reef leader had again 
heen accomplished in the Far Western section, where values dis- 
dosed, though still low, had shown a further slight improvement 
Footage developed on the south reef had been less than in the pre- 
ceding year, but values disclosed had shown Iittle alteration. 

Development work on the main reef had been continued, 
and the old No. 2 shaft was being reopened and re-equipped in 
order to facilitate exploration and exploitation of that reef in the 
upper levels of the eastern section. 


OrE DEVELOPED ON MAIN REEF LEADER AND SOUTH REEF 


Payable ore developed on the main reef leader and the south 
reef was estimated to total 3,995,900 tons of an average value of 
so pennyweights per ton. That was 39,380 tons more than in the 
previous year, and its average value was 0.2 pennyweight higher, 
due to the smaller proportion of ore developed on the lower valued 
south reef 

The re-estimated available ore reserve totalled 20,920,700 tons, 
averaging 4.9 pennyweights per tor over a stoping width of 47.3 
in, In addition there were 5,139,500 tons of payable ore of an 
average value of 5.7 pennyweights per ton contained in the shaft 
and safety pillars which could not at present be stoped. 

The available reserve showed an increase of 313,200 tons over 
the previous estimate, its average value and estimated stoping width 
being lower by 0.1 pennyweight per ton and 1.7 in. respectively. 

The comprehensive programme of main vertical shaft sinking, 
which had been steadily pursued for many years, had now been 
completed, and the opening up of a reef at greater depths was 
being accomplished by the sinking of additional incline shafts. The 
average depth at which cevelopment and stoping operations had 
been conducted last year had been 5,000 feet. 


PROVISION OF ADEQUATE VENTILATION 
The problem of providing adequate ventilation demanded, and 
was receiving, constant attention. The installation of additional 
fan equipment at Nos. 14, 15, 16, and 17 downcast shafts and at 
Nos. 12 and 18 upcast shafts had increased the quantity of 
passing down the first four shafts to 1,300,000 cubic feet per 
minute. 
The mine workings were steadily extending both laterally and 
in depth, and it was consequently expected that that quantity of 
ar would have to be increased in due course by the installation of 
further equipment and the construction of additional upcast 
airways. 
In order to test another means of improving ventilation condi- 
tions at depth an experimental air-cooling plant had been erected 
on the 41st level at No. 14B shaft towards the end of 1936. It 
had operated successfully on the whole, and although there had 
been several stoppages due to minor defects they could be over- 
come in any new plant of similar type which might be required. It 
had furnished useful information which indicated that, as the 
workings approached operating limits of depth due to increased 
tock temperatures and adiabatic compression, further important 
tonnages of payable ore could, by air cooling, be brought within 
the workable zone. 
AIR COOLING 


Owing to the large quantities of air which could be passed 
through mine workings the limit of mining depth due to temper- 
ature had not yet been reached in stoping operations, but the time 
was not far distant when cooling on a large scale would have to be 
resorted to. That question was now being considered, and it would 
probably be found advisable to erect a large cooling plant at one 
of the deep level shafts as soon as the arrangements for its in- 
stallation could be completed. 

Every effort was being made by extending the use of mechanical 
appliances and in other directions to minimise the effects of any 
shortage of native labour that might be experienced from time 
to time. 

Mechanical scraper truck-loading units had been installed in all 
haulage developing ends, and the use of mechanical scrapers in 
stopes which had given encouraging results was being steadily ex- 
panded. Mechanical shovel loaders had lately been used success- 
fully in reef drives, and the number of those machines in opera- 
ton would now be increased. 


(Continued at the top of next column) 
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USE OF DETACHABLE BITS IN DRILLING 


A labour-saving device which had beea closely studied during 
the past two years was the use of detachable bits in drilling opera- 
tions underground. The current practice of sharpening worn 
drills on the surface involved the trensportation of about 22,000 
drills of an average weight of 9 lbs. each in and out of the mine 
daily, and a very considerable native labour force had to be em- 
ployed for that purpose. 


On the other hand, detachable bits could be transported to the 
surface for resharpening and back to the working places by the 
natives engaged in drilling. Preliminary work that had been done 
in the direction of obtaining detachable bits which would give a 
satisfactory drilling performance had furnished encouraging results, 
and the scope of the experiment was now being extended. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


219th ANNUAL GENERAL COURT 


THE 219th annual general Court of the Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance was held yesterday at the Royal Exchange, London. 


Lord Bicester (the Governor) said that in the Life Department 
their total sums assured amounted to £4,526,000, the net sum 
assured being £4,359,000. The premium income of the depart- 
ment was £1,400,000, a slight advance on the figure of the pre- 
vious year, and the claims paid and outstanding amounted to 
£844,000. The gross amount of interest earned was £627,000, 
representing £4 14s. Id. per cent. on the Life Fund against £4 16s. 
for the previous 12 months. The most important problems at 
present confronting the department were the investing of new 
money and the fact that they had to accept repayment of existing 
investments, whenever it was in the power of the borrower to do 
so, by obtaining a lower rate of interest. The directors had taken 
steps to counter the full effect of the lowering of interest rates by 
placing substantial sums in short-term securities. Not only had 
that policy had the effect of avoiding any but the smallest depre- 
ciation on the capital of the Life Fund, but it was also providing 
them with money which they could invest at appreciably higher 
interest rates than had been available at the time when the money 
was originally received. 


GRATIFYING FIRE RESULTS 


They would be gratified again, he felt sure, with the result of 
the Fire Department, the total underwriting profit of which 
amounted to £158,000. After taking credit for £47,600, being 
the net interest received, there was available for transfer to 


| General Profit and Loss account £206,000. When account was 


taken of the conditions that had prevailed during the past year 
and the lack of confidence that had been brought about by the 
international situation, he felt that it was a matter of congratula- 
tion that the premium figure was almost equal to that of the 
previous year, and the profit figure only a little iess than that 
attained in 1937. 

For a 'ong time Marine business had carried difficulties pecu- 
liar to itself and the result for some years had been definitely 
disappointing. They had felt that nothing short of a comprehensive 
reorganisation of their Marine business would enable them to look 
forward to better results, and as a first step they had formed a 
close association and a common underwriting policy with the 
Sun Insurance Office, and that arrangement gave every promise 
of success. It was common knowledge that 1937 had been an 
exceptiorally bad year for the Marine market. They were making 
a transfer of £150,000 to the Marine Fund, with the object of 
strengthening it and to cover the loss made as the result of 
past years, but which he was hopeful might be eliminated in the 
future, provided that the general conditions of Marine business 
were such that normal profitable trading could again be estab- 
lished. The Joint Hull Agreement had been well maintained 
and through its operation rates were gradually being moved to- 
wards the level necessary to allow a moderate profit. 


The Accident net premiums at £1,228,000 showed an increase 
of £23,000 on the 1937 figure. The underwriting profit together 
with net interest amounted to £92,000, a figure well above the 
average earned by the department, and, in the face of many diffi- 
cult problems, he thought it would be agreed that that was a 
good result. 

After pointing out that the profit and loss account and balance- 
sheet indicated a position of great strength and that they were 
proposing to pay a final dividend of 19 per cent., making 30 per 
cent., less tax, ior the year, he went on to say that he could 
readily suggest that on the results mentioned, the Corporation 
had again experienced a satisfactory year’s trading. The assets 
of the group as a whole had increased by some £1,500,000 to 
over £32,000,000, and while such progress was being made he 
did not think there was any sign of their 219 years of existence 
weighing heavily upon them. 

The report was adopted. 
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London Mutual Insurance Society. For practical purposes, 
he said, the only difference now between the Ordinary and 
the Industrial life insurances of the society is that premiums 
on the industrial policies are payable at more frequent 
intervals. Royal London Mutual pursued a cautious policy 
during the years of rapidly rising -Stock Exchange prices, 
regarding the appreciation as a reserve against a future fall. 
The fall has now occurred, and the policy has justified itself 
for Mr. Wiseman was able to report that at the end of last 
year the market value of the company’s securities was still 
slightly in excess of the book value. In addition, there is 
an investment reserve fund of nearly £1,200,000. Total assets 
increased last year by £3,067,453 to £44,133,320. 
* * * * 
WorLD AUXILIARY INSURANCE 


Several insurance company chairmen have recently referred 
to the unsatisfactory conditions prevailing in marine insurance. 
Captain C. C. Craig, chairman of World Auxiliary Insurance, 
also reported intense competition in the Hut! insurance market 
in his speech on Tuesday. Marine underwriting, he said, had 
been brought to an uneconomic level. Nevertheless, Mr. Craig 
reported that the World Auxiliary had been able partly to 
remedy the situation, and that outlook for the marine account 
underwritten in 1938 was more favourable. 


* * x * 
RoyaL ExCHANGE ASSURANCE 


“TI do not remember, except for the period of the Great 
War, living through a year which from the point of view of 
general business anxiety, approached that of the twelve months 
covered by the report.” That was the summary of 1938 pre- 
sented to the proprietors of the Royal Exchange Assurance 
by Lord Bicester, who has been Governor of the company for 
25 years. It is, as he pointed out, a considerable achievement 
for the company to have produced results which fall very 
little short of those of the previous twelve months. The Royal 
Exchange group of companies as a whole increased their 
total assets last year by about £1,500,000 to over £32,000,000, 
and while Lord Bicester will offer no general prophecy, he 
indicated that the overall earnings of the company’s invest- 
ments are not likely to decrease much further, and that the 
reorganisation of the marine department, in conjunction with 
the Sun Insurance Office, gives every promise of success. 

J. D. M. 
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PAIN RELIEVING OINTMENT 


Rheumatic cases at Royal 
Hospital, BATH, confirm efficacy 


Patients 


National 


who failed to benefit from other treatments 


showed definite improvement when Specialist ordered 
KI-UMA—and needed little further attention after dis- 
charge. Most sufferers from Fibrositis, Neuritis, Sciatica, 
Lumbago or other Rheumatic disorders can hope for 


similar permanent relief. Send 1$d. stamp for Home 
Sample, treatment, details, etc. 


% KI-UMA LTD., 42, Circus Place, BATH 
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[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of t 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should Be ares 


“Crossword Puzzle,” ard should be received not later than first post on T; 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should bean: 4 
appearing below. The name of the winner will be published j» ¢ form 


d es ce 2 our next jj 
Envelopes containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwite™ pape 
an 


surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 


























ACROSS 


1. Cotter’s night (8). 

8. Perpetually demonstrated in 
Piccadilly Circus (7). 

9, 10. coger gag wartime 
portrait of a woman of title os 
(17) (3. words), 13. ee 

11. Open the page (4). 

12. A sailor backward at his 
maps (5). 

14. She seems to invite one to 18 
stick it (5). 

16. Wife of Posthumus (6). 


7. The porpentine was such a 
creature (7). 

8. There must be marriages at 
this Oxford church, though 
it seems to be almost entirely 
engagements (7). 

morning time 


14. A sign of Grace (5). 

15. Hot stuff taken cold (10) (2 
words). 

. Generally desired though the 
indefinite occasion often of 


17. To be found at the peak of i events (7) (2 
literature (7). Eat se — 
20. 28 with neuralgia (7). a. stleuler Om ts Bt ds) ” 
7. ‘e beast of dismal progress 20. Piratical indication of omi- 
: : . thological point (7). 
23. —2 in fires in most 57 How can we rest iff peace 


d AQ): ; on broken toes? (7). 
25. aot cat was simply 24. Not exactly a_ bare back 


‘ : ; rider, or was she? (6). 
26. — — a deel 25. Either way the girl reaches a 
4). thousand (5). 


sak ia _. pice ad ~~ 6. hem 28. 20 ac. with neuralgia (4). 

29. Koala (10) (2 words). 

30. Yah! Rats! Put them to- 
gether (7). 

31. Trouble for nothing? (8). 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 7 





DOWN 
1. Oils rising round a broken CaS o' N| 
gear (8). 4 A 
2. People are more prone to iM Ag a: 'R| 
use them apart than to- mE 
gether (10). TONKE ws) 
. Welshman down, wise man t ) ae! 
up (4). 


. A painful malady extends 
the best (6). 

. Supplicates-with the sound 
of adulation (5). 

. He sounds a tearful moun- 
taineer (7). 


Nn &- W 











SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 7 is M. Holland, “ Lullings,” 
| Balcombe, Sussex. 
| WESTMINSTER, Vic 0283. 8/6, 6/6. 4/6, 2/6, Boke 


Nightly at 8.30. Matinees, Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
UNTIL MAY 6 ONLY 


Bernard Shaw’s CANDIDA 
Catherine Lacey, Julien Mitchell, Miles Otway. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


RATES 


Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
Jer displayed + in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
qhose_ announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
23% for 6 insertions ; §% for 13: 74% for 26 ; and 10% 
for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTA TOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 


PERSONAL 


7 LADY had £100 recently for a 15-oz. Georgian 
‘ Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details reac. DY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morring Post any Saturday. 
RJ.) DaviEs, 123 New Bond Street, W.1. May 2437. 














ETEC’ TIVES. —Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
D moderate. Consultations free,—UNItvERSAL DETEC- 


qives, 12 Henrietta St.. W.C,2. TEM. BAR 8594. 





n YHE ARROW-—the latest weekly non-partv broad- 
7 sheet, 3d. Have you seen it? Svecimen copy 
sent on request. 32 Old Gloucester St., London, WwW. C1 I 





10M LONG that most delectable of weeds, 
‘| The “ grand old rich” that meets a smoker’s needs. 





10 10 COUNTRY LOVERS. Help to protect rights 
| of way. Join the RAMBLER’S ASSOCIATION, 
which carries out valuable work in this and many other 
directions.—Write for free booklets to SECRETARY, 7 
Oxford Chambers, 71 Lord Street, Liverpool. 


CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA 
i Oxford Street, Ger. 2981 
FRANCOISE ROSAY 
as the lion-tamer ! 
n her most spectacular réle 
s LES. GENS DU VOYAGE” (A) 
Also ALBANIA (U). Topical! 














| )ERKELEY Cinema, Berkeley Street. May. 8505. 
B SIMONE SIMON and HARRY BAUR in a romantic 


Russian drarna “Les Yeux Norrs” (A) (Black Eyes). 





LONDON. 


A course of Three Leetures on “‘ 200 YEARS OF 
PIANOFORTE Mpeg a ” (with fe cay joy 4 — 
be given by Mr. R. J. FORBES (Principal of the Royal 
Manchester College a Music) at the ROYAL 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC (Marylebone Road, N.W.1.) 
on MAY 10, 17 and 24 at 5.30 p.m. At the first 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. Stanley | 
Marchant, C.V.O., D.Mus. (Principal of the Royal | 
Academy ot Musi c). 

ADMISSION FREE, baa ia ig TICKET. 
S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. | 


OF 


' 2 ial aati 





JNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A_ Course of Two Lectures on “THE NEWER | 
VIEWS OF ThE WORK OF PRIESTLEY AND 
LAVOISIER” wil! be given by SIR PHILIP J. | 
HARTOG, K.B.E., C.I.E., LL.D., at UNIVERSITY | 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on 
MAY 9 and 16 at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by Prof. J. R. Partington, M.B.E., 
D.Sc. (Professor of Chemistry in the University.) 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

WORSLEY, 
Acad.mic Registrar. 


IT’S GRAND IN MAY 


AT THE 


GRAND 
TORQUAY 


A.A. (5 star) and R.A.C. In the 
finest position of-Torquay. Write to 
R. Paul, Manager, for profusely illus- 
trated brochure which tells the truth 
in pictures. Telephone: 2234. 

















OPERA 


TIVYHE ARTS THEATRE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
| Cambridge University cer: A poate 
MOZART’S “ IDOME 
May 2-6, 8.15; matinee May 6, 2. a 2 6-10/6. 
IRENE EISINGER 





Elizabeth Abercrombie, Eric Starling, Elizabeth 
Darbishire, Robert Rowell. 
Producer : CAMILLE PRIOR. Conductor : Borts Orb. 


Return Bus London-Cambr’ge May 5. Apply Theatre. | 








LECTURES 


YOUTH PLACE ‘ETHICAL SOCIE” TY, Conway 
h Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn.—Sunday, April 
30th, at 11 a.m., Dr. Karl Mannheim: “ The Psycho- 
logical and Sociological Approach to the Understand- 
ing of Men.” 6.30 p.m., Concert Chamber Music. 
Admission free. Visitors welcome. 


U NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





Course Three ‘Lectures entitled, 
MAUDITS, PORTES CHRETIENS ?” will be given 
by PROF. JEAN-MARIE CARRE (Professor of Com- 
parative Modern Literatures at the Sorbonne) at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C.1.), on MAY rst, 3rd and 4th, at §.30 p.m. 
At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. 
L. M. Brandin, Ph.D., M.A., L.-és-L. (Fielden 
Professor of French and Romance Philology in the 
University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

p. *WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 
LARGE London Building Society requires a 


vi Statistician. Preference would be given to a 
suitable qualified accountant with experience of cost 








*POETES | 


accounts and a knowledge of statistical theory. A 
| university graduate, however, with suitable experience 
| would be considered. Good prospects for one with 
| personality and having the right qualifications.—Write, 
Stating age, experience and salary required, to Box, 
| A. 773. 





L R. ae ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, DOLGELLY. 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD- 
MISTRESS which will become vacant at the end of 
the Spring Term, 1940. 

Applicants must hold an Honours Degree in Arts or 
Science of a British University. Boarding School expe- 
rience is desirable. The salary offered is £750 per 
annum resident. 

The Schwol is recognised by the Board of Education. 
It was founded in 1875, the endowment dating from 
1711. There is accommodaiion for 200 boarders and 
100 day girls. 

Applications, together with twenty copies each of not 
| more than three testimonials (to be typewritten or 
| printed) should be sent to the CcerK To THe Gov- 
| ERNORS, Dr. Williams’ School, Dolgelly, not later than 
Monday, May 22nd. No special forms of application 














| are supplied. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


_ SCHOLARSHIP 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Write or Telephone now for Prospectus. 
ARRANGEMENTS TO MOVE IF NECESSARY TO 
CouNTRY EVACUATION AREA Now COMPLETED 


IES’S 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W. 11. Park 9871-4. 


) ONKTON COMBE SCHOOL, near Bath. 
MI SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. will be held June 6 & 





7. Awards: £80 p.a. & £60 p.a. scholarships ; 2 Exhi- 
| bitions of £25 p.a.; & for sons of clergy 2 Exhibitions 
| of £40 p.a.—Application forms, etc., from SECRETARY 


[ v PPINGHAM SCHOOL.- ie Qualifying. Exemine- 
) tion will be held on May 23rd, 1939, for — 
SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz., THREE o 

FOUR of £100 per annum and FOUR of £60 to £30 
per annum. Entries close'on MAY 17th, 1939.—For 
further particulars and Entry Forms apply to the 
HEADMASTER. 














COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 


TRAINING COLLEGES 
] ~ ONDON COLLEGE OF ‘SECRETARIES 
4 (Under Distunguished Patronage). 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 

VIDUAL TUITIO 
A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secre tarial subject. 
Apply 170 Queen’ s Gate, ‘ S.W.7. Tel. Kensington 3228. 


PHE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training  College,South 
Molton St., W.1. Founded 1910. May. 5206-8. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
{CHeoLs FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
» TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Prospectuses and reliable information about Schools 
in England and abroad forwarded free of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, ee Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. : Mansion House 5053. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CKWORTH SCHOOL, NEAR PONTEFRACT, 
Founded 1779 by the Society of Friends (Quakers), 














HEADMASTER: W. A. COOPER, M.A., M.Sc. 
HEADMISTRESS: HELEN M. NEATBY, M.A. 


BROAD GENERAL EDUCATION UP TO 
HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED 
ANNUALLY 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Careful Training for Life Work. 
Guidance in Leisure Pursuits. 


EXCELLENT FOOD (OWN FARM). GARDENS. 


Esta.e of 340 Acres, with large Playing Fields, 
Modern Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, and Library. 





Fees Moderate. Apply to BURSAR for Prospectus, etc. 


1 )RYANSTON SCHOOL. — The ENTRANCE 

} SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held 
at Bryanston on MAY 23rd and 24th. Three Scholar- 
ships of £100, £80 and £60, and a music scholarship of 
£40, will be offered. Also several Bursaries, value £20 
to £70. Entries close May 14th.—Particulars from the 
Careers Master, Bryanston School, Blandford, Dorset. 
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IF YOU 


were rescued 
from the sea— 


generously 


Unceasingly for the past 115 years 
Life-boatmen have been saving an 
average of over a life each day. No 
call of distress goes unhecded. Give to 
these brave men to whatever extent 
you can afford, just as if it were your 
own life they had saved at sea. 
in pounds, 


Give 
shillings or 











BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 





pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gdns., ee s.W.1 
Secretary 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTH WAITE, O.B.E., 





| Hon. Treasurer. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL 8$T., 8.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
OLLEGE, 37, Lansdown Road, Bedford. 

Miss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Miss 
Students are trained in this College to become 
The course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and edical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


lVHE 
Tc 
Principal, 
PETIT. 

teachers of gymnastics. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


77 EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8. 


T ITERARYTypewrtg.,T visi dee: aoe 
d 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
MCFAar-ane (C), TheStudy,96MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea 








BOOKS WANTED 


J OEB LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE HISTOR 
4d Recent Reference works, and REVIEW COP 
J. Ct CLARKE HALL, Ltp., 146 Fleet St., E.C.4. (Cen. 4116) 


WANTED TO PU RCHASE 
JD EADY ¢ CASH | W. AT’ T ING— give the HIGHE: ST 
\ PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C. 2( Tem. 3048) 


























FOR THE TABLE 


YMPIRE COFFEE -3 “ibs. finest “Kenya Coffee, 

4 freshly roasted, berry or ground, for §s. 6d., post 
paid in United Kingdom.—Write RALPH RICHARDSON, 
Coffee Planter, Coffee Depot. Ww are, Herts. 


{ \HOICE Asparagus Direct. 60 bud, § Select Grade. 

J 3s. 6d. Post Free. 60 weekly, 7 weeks, 24s.—P. 
Fiep, Church Road, Hampton, Evesham, Worcester- 
shire. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


HEALTH RESTORING SANCTUARY for rest, 
Pe recuperation. Your refuge when weary—delight 
when fit. Booklet S., The Hermitage, Tatsfield, Surrey. 


} ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD.(96 BelgraveRoad,S.W.1). 
—Room and breakfast, ss. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. or2 gns. weekly.--Vict. 3347. 
/ \HARMING Bijou Guest House, newly. decorated 
( ) and furnished, hot and cold, garden. Rooms, in- 
cluding breakfast, dinner, bath, light, 2 gns. weekly. 
Few minutes Marble Arch and near Tube Station.—8o 
Maida Vale, W.9. Mai. 1930. 
iD DINBURGH—T HE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
4Crescent. Tgms.“Melcrest’’Edinburgh. Tel.31295 


Hoveney, IMPERIAL HOTEL, First Av. 
Lift. Diets arranged. Vita 


Overlooking sea. ; ; 
Sun Lounge. 3}- 4} gns. Special residential terms. 


7D EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 

















Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PE OPL E’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R.H.A., Ltp., St. GEorGe’s House, 193 REGENT 
Street, W.1. 


ou THSEA.—SOL “HOTEL (unlic.), South 
‘ Parade, facing sea, fascinating views ships, night 
porter, good food speciality, from 24 guineas, booklet. 


eS: SEASCAPE HOTEL. Beautifully 
situated; central position ; established 20 years. 
Southern aspect with full view of Torbay. Our 
reputation for good English fare has always been a 
noted feature. Individual diets studied. Hot and cold 
water: radiators, gas or electric fires; central heating 
throughout; 
fortable beds. Hard tennis court, croquet, miniature 
golf course, games’ room, garage, private park and 
gardens. Summer terms from 3. gns.—Resident 
Director: Mrs. HARRISON. 
W ARWICK CLUB LTD.,21St.George’ sSq. S.W.1. 
—Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s. 6d., 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 





lounges sunny and well heated; com- | 


6d. night or 35s. to | 


. paddling your own canoe right in the 
middle of the Ontario backwoods and the 
biggest holiday of your life, visiting Canada 
and the United States by the Canadian Pacific 
short Sea Route. Everything’s grand about 
this holiday; the Atlantic crossing, the 
cruise up the smooth St. Lawrence Seaway 3 
Quebec and Ottawa, Niagara Falls, New York 
and the World’s Fair. And if you have time, 
the Prairies and the Rockies. 


Escorted holiday tours to Canada and the United States. 
From three to seven weeks. All-in fares from £48. 


CANADA BY 





your vcal agent or Canadian Pacific, Trafalgar Square 


Apply i 
7.0.2, 103 Leadenhal! Sireet, #.C.3, and at principal cities. 








TO LET 


j\ XCEPTIONAL opportunity of renting a flat in 

\y Ashley Gardens, Westminster in a short lease one 
or three years at a very reduced rent from June—Box 
A. 772. 


1 LENGARRIF F, ‘Eire. -Furnished Modern six- 
I roomed house on bay; 7 acres, swimming, fishing, 
golfing; summer months, year.—DoONOvVAN, Valecove. 








HOLIDAYS 


N HARROGA’ TE you can take the Cure amid 

scenery and society in which health and happiness, 
| hospitality phe holidays mean the same thing. Cheap 
Montbly Returns by Rail make it easy.— Write to P. M. 
WILSHERF, Information Bureau, Harrogate, for free 
| copy ot Official Guide. 

















| | YINLAND FOR PE ACE F UL HOL ID: AYS. From 

11 Days for £10. Write for free illustrated Hand- 
book : M., FINNISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 
| London, S.W.1. ABBey 5300. 


7, Victoria Street, 











WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


“4 POOR OLD LADY, 63, crippled with a 
A has_recently had leg amputated owing arthrit, 
grene. Husband in hospital. All source of income 
lost. PLEASE HELP us to care for her. (Case 129A.) 
—Appeal S., DisTRESSE? GENTLEFOLKS’ AID Assocta- 
TION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 














BOOKS 


7 EW Testament Economics,’ * by J. H. Higginson, 
iN 2s. Any Bookshop, or 36 Cavendish Rd. - Sutton, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


)LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, ‘Simple, 
) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From chemists, 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers : How ARTHS, 
463 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/6,2/6,4/6 post free, 


( \OMFORT IN SECLUSION 1—However far from 

town, you can bave comforts of city sanitation in 
your Seaside or Country House. NO DRAIN NS, NO 
WATER-FLUSH NEEDED. Elsan Chemical Closet 
can be fitted anywhere. GUARANTEED odourless 
germ-free, safe. Installed by hundreds of Local Autho- 
rities, Govt. Depts., and in tens of thousands of Houses, 
Bungalows, Cottages, Sports Clubs, Tea C hélets, 
Camps. Complete with all fitments and the New BAKE- 
LITE Seats, from 57s. 6d.—Write for FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET to ELSAN CO. (Dept. 254/G), 
$1 a Road, London, S.W.9. 


“ 




















] ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader socks. Tweed patterns free 
MaAnacER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
_HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
a (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 


CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG.— (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 

CRIEFF (Perths)—-STRATHFARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HU ee -LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
T} VK 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.- wae HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOCHRY .—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK Bay & LINKs. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesea).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall) —TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA —ADELPHI HOTEL. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE 
SELBY (Yorks)._LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL 
SOU THPORT.—HESKETH PK., ’ HYDRO HOortEL, 
—PRINCE OF WAL ES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteigaton).—HUNTLEY. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—HEADLAND. 

—PALACE. 

—ROSLYN HALL. 

—SEASCAPE. 


on request 
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